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The banks SERVICE to travelers 


How Progressive Banks Served 500,000 Americans 
on Their Travels at Home and Abroad in 1923 


| ga Y Banks of the country rendered a Superlative Service to their 
patrons on their travels at home and abroad in 1923. In numbers 
served and in the amount of money changed for American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques, the year established a record for these banks. To many 
travelers, who had not used these cheques before, the simple yet all- 
covering character of the Service which goes with these cheques was a 
revelation. 500,000 individuals used it—profited by it—enjoyed it—feel- 
ing in its protection and its guiding hand an almost unbelievable free- 
dom from worry and care in their travels at home or abroad. Often 
the influence of this Service was little less than magical. It became 
human—personal. In strange lands, it seemed always to develop just 


the right man in the right place; the man who knew and who, apparently, 
was there just to advise and to serve them. 


A representative of this Service was nearly everywhere—at the railway 
stations, the docks, the hotels, the frontiers. He knew almost every- 
body, and everything; and those who knew him respected him. His 
assistance facilitated business and social meetings and the procuring of 
reservations for further travels. He spoke foreign languages. He knew 
the value of foreign moneys; and he saw to it that the Americans he 


served received the full value of their American dollars—in money and 
in service. 


In London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, Constantinople, Athens, and other 
cities around the world, this personal Service of American Express Trav- 


elers Cheques was equally complete. At the offices of this Service, in 


these cities, the American traveler found his mail waiting, his reserva- 
tions made, friends to welcome him, and an atmosphere of home. 
And this service was rendered him thru his home-town bank. This is no 
imaginary picture. It is fact. 


$120,387,000 of American money was converted last year into the Trav- 
eling. Funds of this particular Service — American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Every dollar of this money was spendable anywhere—accept- 
able everywhere. It was safe against loss or theft. It secured for its 
owner, and its owner alone, not only the full value of his American funds, 


but a superlative, all-covering, personal Service — the Service of the 
American Express Company. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New 
Bann Trust Addressograph Swells Deposits! 


“We attribute continued increase in accounts 
directly to Addressograph-ed advertising.”’ 
—Security Bank & Trust Co., Miss. 
.“‘Addressograph indispensable in our Com- 
mercial Service De 


partment. 
—First Wisconsin Nat’l Bank, Milwaukee. 


January 29, 1924. 


Addressorraph Company, 
901 West Van Buren Street, 


ee iy “Use It for Multitude of Details!” 


On the 15th of this month we mailed . address in 1/10th time formerly required by 
fe ad. gotten fourteon now accouste at stenographer to fill in names only. Errors 
of this campaign. 


in spelling entirely eliminated! We use 
Addressograph for a multitude of other details.” 
—Hillyard (Wash.) State Bank. 


FREE Trial Convinces! 


— attach coupon below to your 
etterhead and mail. FREE trial 
Machine will be shipped at our ex- 
pense. Try it on all Bank Forms 
now requiring repeated name 
os Others have profited by 
this EE trial—you can if you 
act NOW! 


These accounts are continuing to 
increase and we can attribute it directly to the 
fact of having put out this advertising matter, 
which we could not do successfully without an 
Addressograph. 


Very trul 


Mail Coupon 
Below for 
FREE 
trial! 


Used Machines 
Bought and Sold 
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General Offices: Factories: Chicago aS 
908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Brooklyn London 


From a small beginning 
in a village blacksmith shop 


ROM a carriage works in 1869, The products of General Motors 
General Motors of Canada, of Canada include Buick, Mc- 
Ltd., has grown to be one of the = Laughlin- Buick, Cadillac, Chev- 
Dominion’s leading manufacturing rolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
industries. The products have a _ passenger cars and GMC Trucks. 
value exceeding $40,000,000 In 1923, more than 50,000 cars 


annually. were shipped from the Canadian 
When General Motors of Can- _ plant, 55% of which were exported. 
ada was taken over by the General Motors, axles, and other heavy 


Motors Corporation, the group of parts are made at Walkerville, 
men responsible foritsup-building | Ontario; body and top building, 
became stockholders in the Cor- small parts making, painting, as- 
poration, Today thereareupwards — sembling and finishing are done at 
of 1,000 General Motors stock. Oshawa, Ontario. 

holders in Canada. In Canada and So, with the exception of certain 
Great Britain together there are _ essential accessories, the products 
held 1,420,000 shares—a substan. of General Motors of Canada are 
tial interest. built in Canada. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears : Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels Klaxon Horns Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants : Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


EORGE E. ROBERTS, twice Director 

of the Mint, author of a wide range of 
economic works, vice-president and econo- 
mist of the National City Bank of New 
York, needs no introduction to American 
bankers. Mr. Roberts recently has devoted 
a great deal of time to study of agriculture 
and the farmers’ problems. His discussion 
of regulation of production as a solution of 
the wheat farmers’ difficulties, instead of 
price control, on page 5 of this issue, de- 
serves the attention of bank men every- 
where. 


How would you like a classified table of 
contents of The Burroughs Clearing 
House each year? If the demand warrants, 
we shall be glad to print a quantity for 
free distribution—first come, first served. 
Write to The Editor, Burroughs Clearing 
House, Detroit, if you want it, and let us 
know how you want it. Shall it be arranged 
alphabetically by titles or classified by 
subjects, such as Business Building, System, 
Agriculture, Thrift, Advertising, Features 
and General? Also, shall it cover the 
calendar year (January to December in- 
clusive), or our publication year, October 
to September inclusive? We are now in 
our eighth year, Volume 8, dating from 
October, 1923, to and including September, 
1924. This issue therefore is Vol. 8, No. 7. 

The expense of printing an annual index 
in quantities will be considerable and we 
are not willing to undertake it unless the 
demand justifies. Your replies will decide 
it. First, do you want it? Second, how, 
and how many copies will you require? 

When you write, let us know also whether 
you would be interested in a binder with a 
capacity of twelve copies of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. At present we have none, 
but we will get them and supply them at 
cost if there’s a call for them. 


NE of the finest contributions to 

banking literature of ali time, in the 
opinion of this Indorser, is ‘““The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Unsuccessful Banker” written 
for this magazine in March and April, 1920, 
by “William Ashdown” —which isn’t his 
realname. On this, the fourth anniversary 
of the autobiography, Mr. Ashdown begins 
a series of “Mistakes of an Unsuccessful 
Banker” in which he confesses the blunders 
of his career for the benefit of others who 
may be steering a false course similarly, 
unaware of the dangerous shoals ahead. 
His theme this month is “I was Never 
Thorough.” He will follow with “I Read 
the Wrong Books”’ and “I Never Learned 
to Fight.” 


E COULD fill this entire column with 
extracts from letters from all kinds of 
banks and all sorts of places indorsing the 
series by Frank Loomis Beach that began 
in February to survey the methods used in 
each department of the bank and indicate 
the systems regarded as most suitable for 
expediting the business under working 
conditions that vary with sectional customs 
and the character of management and 
clientele. One cashier in Pennsylvania, for 
iustance, requested the impossible — manu- 
script copies of the entire series in advance, 
because he desired to change his working 
throughout immediately. “In the 
aying and Receiving Cages” (page 12) 
deals with tellers, whose proficiency so 
largely determines the good will of the 
community toward the bank. Mr. Beach 
definitely establishes the value of the unit 
system, especially in large institutions, 
reports also the advantages of separate 
paying and receiving and very convincingly 
explains why insistence on uniform courtesy 
to customers is futile in the absence of a 
system that will more or less automatically 
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The Compound Interest Column. 
When the surtax comes down 
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’ dispose of the mass of routine which is 


every teller’s first duty. Preceding this 
installment were the savings department 
and the loan and discount department. 

In twelve articles, the author will cover 
internal operation in every department of 
the bank, and feature the best accepted 
practice. 


r YOU are one of those who merely 
tolerate the Christmas Savings Club asa 
necessary evil or a “‘nuisance,”’ read Fred. 
G. Heuchling in this issue on how to make 
it pay, directly and indirectly. He goes to 
the bottom of Christmas savings for figure 
facts and produces them. 


 . in San Francisco get up 
before breakfast to chalk up on their 
boards at 7 o’clock the opening of the 
New York stock market (10 o’clock in New 
York) as it comes spluttering over the 


ticker. In London, it’s 2:56 p. m. when the 
New York market opens, so the London 
broker stays on deck until 8 p.m. to record 
the close in New York at 3 p.m. Thus the 
ticker beats the revolution of the earth. 
The development of the ticker and its 
place in the scheme of investment service is 
an interesting story told by J. Edward 
Meeker, economist to the New York Stock 
Exchange, on page 19. 


O® YOU may take your choice in other 
departments: Employing the camera to 
help record mortgage loans (page 17); 
exceptional analysis and care of trust 
investments (page 8); a catechism ex- 
plaining in simplest terms the principles of 
good business the interest 
charge on float (page ); a somehow 
different venture in club work with children 
(page 25); and utilizing the day’s news 
in advertising (page 28). H.S 
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For 15 years the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation has pursued 
the fixed policy of making the 
Hupmobile as fine—in value 
and in reliability—as cars cost- 
ing two and three times its price. 
The public has rewarded this 
conscientious kind of manufac- 
turing with a degree and a volume 
of loyalty which makes the 
Hupmobile one of the stabilizing 
factors of the motor car industry. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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‘Vol. 8, No. 7 


Shall Regulate Prices, Crops? 


Clearing House 


A Study of the Situation of the Farmer and a Brief For 
Diversification, or a Scaling Down of Wheat Production 


of the present depression among 
the farmers is the same as under- 

lay the depressions of 1873 to 1879, and 
of 1893 to 1897; and we must look to 
the same forces to right the present 
situation as operated for that purpose 
in the earlier instances. Our agri- 
cultural expansion has been too fast; 
production was increased to meet an 
emergency and, the emergency having 
passed, it must accordingly be reduced. 
The crises of 1873 to 1879, and of 
1893 to 1897, were preceded by exten- 
sive railroad building, the opening up 
of new farming regions, the construc- 
tion of new towns and cities, with 
investments and speculation which an- 
ticipated the future and were excessive 
of immediate needs. The era of rail- 
road building in this and other coun- 
tries induced people to move from the 
older countries, attracted not so much 
by the immediate profits of farming as 
by the opportunity to get land cheap, 
or homesteads for nothing. The new 
farms poured out a flood of products 
that broke down prices in all markets. 
That was the immediate cause of the 
depression in both these earlier cases. 
Studying the present situation, we 
find a similar con- 
dition of over- 


Piet the present. depres the cause 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-president, National City Bank 
New York City 


approximately 200,000,000 bushels per 
year. 

When the war closed the channels 
through which these supplies could 
enter, Western Europe naturally be- 
came alarmed as to how it would 
obtain its breadstuffs. Prices of wheat 
jumped immediately, affording a strong 
inducement to wheat growers all over 
the world to increase their wheat 
acreage. 


THE production figures reflect in a 
striking way the results of this stimu- 
lus upon the wheat growers of the United 
States. Before 1912 our wheat crop 
had never exceeded 700,000,000 bushels 
but twice, in 1901 and 1906. In 1912 
the crop totalled 730,000,000 bushels; 
in 1913, 763,000,000 bushels, and in 
1914, 891,000,000 bushels. The 1914 
crop brought such high prices that the 
wheat acreage for the next year rose 
from 53,000,000 to 60,000,000, and 
since the season was favorable, we 
harvested the huge crop 1,025,000,000 
bushels, an average of seventeen 


000,000 acres. 


bushels to the acre. Canadain the same 
year had a freak crop, with an average 
of twenty-nine bushels to the acre, or a 
total of 376,000,000 bushels. 

These record breaking crops more 
than offset the supplies lost through 
the disablement of Russia, so that 
prices fell; but during the next two 
years the season was unfavorable, our 
crops ranged under 700,000,000 bushels 
and prices climbed upward again. 
As a result, in 1919, 73,243,000 acres 
were planted in wheat in this country, 
where our average acreage for the five 
preceding years had been only 47,- 
The 1919 crop was 
941,000,000 bushels. 

Similar expansion was taking place 
in other countries, as shown by the 
following table, in which the 1922 
crops of the principal exporting coun- 
tries, are compared with the average 
crop from 1909 to 1913: 


1909-1913 Average 1922 
Algeria....... 33,071,000 18,233,000 
Argentine. . 157,347, 15,320,000 
Australia..... 84,943,000 105,000,000 
Canada...... 197,119,000 400,000,000 
India. 349,919,000 366,352,000 
United States. 690, 109, 000 856,211,000 
1,512,507,000 1,961,116,000 
Increase...... 


The apparent 


stimulated devel- 
opment, and of 
unbalanced de- 
velopment. The 
war had a very 
stimulating effect 
upon agriculture 
outsideof Europe, 
and particularly 
upon wheat pro- 
duction. Prior to 
the war the coun- 
tries of Western 
Europe which are 
practically the 
only importers of 
wheat, received 
an important part 
of their supply 
from the Balkan 
countries and 
from Russia— 


decrease for Al- 
geria in 1922 was 
due to a partial 
crop failure that 
year, 37,800,000 
bushels being re- 
ported for 1923. 
The aggregate in- 
crease of all the 
above countries is 
more than double 
the exports of 
Russia and the 
Balkan countries, 
and the aggregate 
for 1923 exceeds 
that for 1922. 
Theproduction 
of wheat outside 
of Europe was 
stimulated by 
highpricestomeet 
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Six . 
the emergency has now passed; Europe 
no longer needs so much wheat from 
outside, and the declining price serves 
notice of that fact; wheat producers 
should take notice and govern them- 
selves accordingly. There isno remedy 
for the situation except by reducing the 
production of wheat. Any form of 
government aid, such as price fixing 
above the market, which has the effect 
of inducing farmers to continue wheat 
growing on the present 


forcing price changes all the time. It 
is too complicated a system to be man- 
aged arbitrarily; it must work freely and 
automatically in order to effect the ad- 
justments that are constantly necessary. 

Prices usually are performing an 
economic and useful function at the 
very times when they are most com- 
plained of. The real disorder is in the 
relation between supply and demand, 
and the prices if let alone will correct 
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ment to the cotton grower to maintain 
and if possible increase production in 
the face of unfavorable conditions. 
This is a case of deficiency of supply. 
On the other hand, wheat affords an 
illustration of how an excess supply 
exerts an influence for increased con- 
sumption and lower production, like- 
wise tending to restore the normal 
balance. 

It is a common opinion that if pro- 
ducers are organized and 


scale, would be a mis- 


take because wheat 
growing on this scale is 
not needed. 

Every period of low 
prices creates a demand 
that prices should be so 
regulated as to afford a 
fair return to producers. 
But it is production in- 
stead of prices that is 
the proper subject of 
regulation, and produc- 
tion is the only effective 
agency by which regu- 
lation is accomplished. 
To propose the regula- 
tion of prices is to take 
hold of the situation at 
the wrong end. 


F[HEpopulation distrib- 
utes itself in the in- 
dustries according to the 
demand for products or 
services as shown by 
current prices. If the 
production of anything 
tends to rise in excess of 
the demand, the price 
weakens, and productive 
effort will shift to other 
lines; and so on the other 
hand if there is a tend- 
ency to scarcity, prices 
will stiffen, and produc- 
tive effort in that line 
will be increased. Con- 


strong enough to with- 
hold supplies from the 
market, they will be able 
to name at least what 
they regard as a “‘fair 
price,” but when the 
test comes, success de- 
pends upon the right 
adjustment of price, so 
that demand will equal 
supply. The Dairyman’s 
League of New York 
dominates the milk situ- 
ation there, and upon 
it falls the responsibility 
of adjusting the prices 
paid to producers and 
the prices charged dis- 
tributors so that demand 
and supply will meet and 
satisfy each other. The 
price of milk cannot be 
fixed arbitrarily. The 
price paid the farmer 
must bear a relation to 
what he can get for other 
farm products;otherwise 
the League will soon get 
too much milk or not 
enough; and the price 
to consumers must bear 
some relation to the 
price of other foods, in 
order that the supply 
may be disposed of. 
Here are adjustments to 
be made on both sides, 


and they are largely by 


sumption also is shifted 
by prices. There are few things for 
which there are no substitutes, 
or for which consumption is not 
affected in some degree by price. 
Prices are an automatic signal to pro- 
ducers. They reflect the wants of 
consumers. They are to be inter- 
preted and obeyed as promptly as 
possible, instead of regulated. The 
right price is that at which supply and 
demand meet, so that the market is 
cleared and demands are most effec- 
tively satisfied. 

The entire price system is inter- 
related: an individual’s purchases of 
different things are affected by their 
relative prices, and his aggregate pur- 
chases are affected by the prices of 
what he, himself, has to sell. It is a 
highly complex system, in which 
changes in the volume of production 
and in the methods of production are 


George E. Roberts 


that disorder. If there is a short crop 
of something, rising prices have the 
effect of compensating the producer in 
some degree for his loss in quantity, 
and at the same time exert an influence 
among consumers for economy in con- 
sumption and in the use of substitutes, 
thus making the supply go farther. 
We have an illustration of that situa- 
tion this year in the short cotton crop. 
As a result of the depredations of the 
bollweevil, the country has had three 
very short crops of cotton, stocks have 
been reduced and there is not enough 
cotton available this year for the usual 
production of cotton cloth. As a 
result, the prices of cotton and of 
cotton goods have advanced, and this 
is right, because it compels a necessary 
curtailment of consumption, and at the 
same time affords necessary encourage- 


experiment. There is 
no work here for a price fixing 
authority outside of the business, and 
not very much scope even for one that 
is inside the business. The conditions 
fix the price. 


THe theory is generally accepted that 
the farmer is in a very disadvantage- 
ous position as compared with other 
producers or business men, by reason 
of having less control over the prices of 
his products than do they. No such 
general comparison is justified. There 
are producers in every line who are 
more independently situated than 
others, and the farmer who owns his 
farm and is out of debt can go through 
a period of hard times with as few 
anxieties as anybody, but everyone 
who is making something to sell on the 
market is in the same intricate maze 
of influences affecting demand and 
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price. A manufacturer may be able 
to shut down his factory if he cannot 
sell the product at a profit, but he 
cannot stop all of his expenses. He 
must keep up at least a skeleton of his 
organization with which to resume 
business, and he has an investment in 
equipment which deteriorates every 
day with the increasing use of costly 
machinery. The interest upon the 
capital investment and the cost of 
maintenance are constantly increasing 
factors in the cost of production, with 
the result that it is of increasing im- 
portance that volume shall be up close 
to capacity in order to afford any 
profit, and when volume falls off it is 
usually a question whether losses will 
be kept lower by continuing operations 
or by shutting down. 


THERE is no immunity from compe- 
tition and no assurance of profit 
anywhere in business life. In every line 
of business there will be found people 
who are losing money and are on the 
ragged edge of bankruptcy, others who 


copper, cotton goods, and everything 
else? It is said that wheat is a neces- 
sity of life, and that for this reason the 
government should be especially inter- 
ested in its production. Now it is true 
that wheat is a very important product 
and we wouldn’t want all the wheat 
growers suddenly to go on a strike 
like the coal miners, and refuse to sow 
any wheat because the price was 


Seven 


agriculture into the other industries. 
Does that seem hard? There is nothing 
so hard to go up against as an economic 
fact. Hard times result from disre- 
garding economic facts, not from being 
told aboutthem. I donot believe, how- 
ever, that there is any serious over- 
development of agriculture, although a 
moderate movement to the town 
industries would help to make our 
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are just breaking even, others who are 
making small profits, and others on a 
rising scale of profits. They all have 
to sell their products at about the same 
prices, and the differences in results are 
due to the differences in management 
plus established positions in business, 
novelty of product, possibly larger 
capital, or advantage of some tem- 
porary kind. A new industry, like 
that of motor car manufacture, affords 
unusual opportunities for gain, but 
there is sharp competition everywhere. 
Easy money is the exception in busi- 
ness, and on the whole there is proba- 
bly no business in which a smaller 
percentage of proprietors are actually 
forced out of business than in farming. 

If the government is to guarantee 
a price for wheat, for example, the 
natural question. is—why not for 


unsatisfactory. That would be an 
unreasonable and mistaken policy, for 
they have another and a better remedy 
in their own hands. It is simply for 
some of them to stop growing wheat 
and go into something else, or for them 
as a whole to scale down the production 
of wheat to such an extent as will bring 
the situation back into balance. That 
is what will happen unless some artifi- 
cial inducement is offered to persuade 
them to keep on at the present rate. 


SOME one may reply, however, that 
there is nothing else the farmer can 
turn to instead of wheat; that if they 
turn to other crops there will be over- 
production in these also. If that is 
true, it indicates that we have over- 
developed agriculture generally, and 
the remedy is a movement from 


agriculture more of 
Europe. 

What can the government do about 
it? It will not benefit the farmers to 
have the government subsidize or 
promote the production of anything 
that is being produced in excess of the 
demand for it. The government could 


independent 


' not for long continue to buy and store 


such commodities upon terms that 
would encourage their continued pro- 
duction. Any sound measure that 
would help tide agriculture over this 
period of adjustment would have 
strong claims to support, but it should 
not be overlooked that any general aid 
to agriculture may have the effect of 
counteracting the natural recuperative 
tendencies. 

I received a letter recently in which 
the writer urged that if all farmers 
adopted the most approved and eflfi- 
cient methods, the result would be an 
enormous oversupply of farm products, 
and that prices would fall to practically 
nothing. That person evidently thinks 
of a fixed and inflexible state of society 
with a fixed number of people doing a 
fixed amount of work all the time. I 
wonder how he thinks we ever found 
a place in our economy for the steam 
engine, or for all the modern farm 
machinery now in use? There is no 
fixed number or proportion of people 
who must be farmers. One hundred 
years ago 75 or 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation were farmers. Now scarcely 
one-third of the people live on farms. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Reliable Care of Trust Investments 


The Functions of the Securities Analysis Division to Round 
Out Complete Service for Trust Customers of an Ohio Bank 


EN Jim Smith, after years of 
effort, has accumulated a few 
thousands 

or a few millions, 
he is a good can- 
didate for a living 
trust or for some 
trust arrange- 
ment in his will. 
But he is not 
going to rush 
blindly into his 
bank to commit 
the care of his 
investments to its 
Trust Depart- 
ment if, in doing 
$0, he is merely 
substituting the 
judgment of an- 
other individual 
or of a group— 
even if they are 
bankers—for his own. He wants ac- 
curate data scientifically compiled and 
applied to his securities. Like most 
people, Jim may be just an ordinary 
business man, but he is keen enough to 
see that when he goes to buy invest- 
ment service, he wants just that. He 
doesn’t desire the judgment of one or 
two men who are so busy with a multi- 
tude of banking and trust problems, 
that they will pass over his securities 
hastily and without a complete analysis. 

If Smith turns his property over, he 
expects — and he has a right to expect — 
that his investments will receive con- 
tinuous intelligent care. He is willing 
to pay for judgment based on exact 
data assembled and examined by 
practical and disinterested experts in 
the analysis and handling of securities. 
In other words, Jim Smith, and all 
other prospective trust customers as 
well, want real trust service. 

It is precisely this viewpoint—a de- 
termination to live up in full measure 
to the stewardship conferred by the 
state and expected by the customer— 
that led to the perfection of the 
thorough-going methods used by the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, in caring for its trust 


investments. 


Every security held in a trust is 
immediately classified and reviewed. 
All investments undergo continuous 
analysis; and much of this basic work 
is done by the Securities Analysis 
Division, working with the trust offi- 
cers and the trust committee. 

“Just how is it done?” 
immediately asks. 


someone 


By HARRY E. MARTIN 


The official quarters of the Division — A. F. Young, vice-president and investment officer, and T. P. 
and head of the 


Let’s see. James Smith, we will 
suppose, having signed a trust agree- 
ment with the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, turns his securities 
over to the Trust Department. 

At once a list of Smith’s holdings is 
sent to the Securities Analysis Division 
for classification, examination and 
report. 

This division maintains in its files 
detailed reports and analyses on all 
companies whose securities are held in 
trusts. These files are referred to in 
preparing the set-up of Smith’s trust 
and in making a detailed report on the 
stocks and bonds. 

If any of Smith’s securities are those 
issued by companies of which the 
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Illustrating the acid test to which trust securities 
are subjected 


Securities Analysis Division has not 
already made investigations, imme- 
diate surveys are 
made. 

In investigat- 
ing the status of 
such corpora- 
tions, the division 
studies balance 
sheets, earnings 
reports and de- 
pendable statis- 
tical service; it 
likewise considers 
the concern’s his- 
tory, line of busi- 
ness, location, 
management, 
market, past and 
present earnings, 
capitalization, 
kinds and 
amounts of se- 
curities outstanding, other obliga- 
tions if any, and dividend record. 
Interviews are frequently arranged 
with executives of the corporations 
whose securities are involved. 

With such information before it, the 
department makes up a report on each 
security and the investments received 
in Smith’s trust are grouped as follows: 

1. Prime; 2. High grade; 3. Medium; 
4. Speculative; 5. Worthless. 

The fifth group is charged off at once, 
and the rest of the classification stands 
as an indication of the extent of super- 
vision which must be given to the 
securities — prime, annually; high grade, 
semiannually; medium, quarterly, etc. 


Wil a further grouping, the secu- 
rities are card-indexed under these 
heads: 

1. Banks; 2. Mining; 3. Oils; 
4. Public Utilities; 5. Railroads; 
6. Rubber; 7. Steel and iron; 8. To- 
baccos; and 9. Miscellaneous. 

Obviously, with Smith’s securities 
listed under these classifications, it will 
be easy to refer to his steel stocks or his 
public utility bonds in case any general 
or special condition affects such secu- 
rities. It likewise funishes a valuable 
grouping for visualizing the trust. 

The next step in the handling of 
Smith’s trust is the creation of a set-up 
or summarizing table. With the analy- 
ses of the stocks and bonds and the 
classifications thus brought together, 
the Securities Analysis Division draws 
up a consolidated statement, listing in 
related groups all stocks and bonds in 
the trust, and showing the Moody 
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rating for each security, the current 
market price, the total value of the 
security, the per cent of principal in 
each security and group, the dividend 
rate of each, and the total income from 
each security, each group and the 
entire trust. 

This layout with detailed analysis of 
the stocks and bonds, after being 
examined by the vice-president in 
charge of trust investments, is next 
considered by the trust investment 
unit, a committee made up of the 
vice-presidents of the Trust Depart- 
ment, the assistant trust officer who 
has supervision of Smith’s trust, and 
three members of the Securities Analy- 
sis Division. 

In this conference the trust officer to 
whom Smith’s trust has been assigned 
presents the facts and conditions 
peculiar to the trust—beneficiaries, 
taxation, and life of the agreement. 
Thus, with data covering the human, 
the contractual and the investment 
features of Smith’s trust, the unit 
reaches its conclusions and presents 
them in the form of definite recom- 
mendations to the trust committee. 

A summary of Smith’s trust, let us 
say, revealed the following: 


Stocks: 
8.2% 
Public Utilities...... 13.2 
Steel and Iron....... 12.6 
Miscellaneous........19.6 
—— 75.2% 
Bonds: 
Industrials. ......... 8.1 
Municipals.......... 3. 
Real Estate......... 8.5 
—— 24.8% 
100% 


AFT ER reviewing the status of the 
various securities and the peculiar 
conditions of the trust, the unit agreed, 
for sound reasons, to recommend that at 
favorable opportunities certain of the 
investments be sold and others pur- 
chased. Upon the basis of these rec- 
ommendations Smith’s trust might, 
let us say, stand something like this: 
Stocks: 


10% 
Public Utilities.......... 10 
— 30% 
Bonds: 
25 
— 55% 
Ground Rents:...... 15% 
100% 


These recommendations, as well as a 
review of the trust and the layout 
already described, are then ready for 
the trust committee, which consists of 


seven of the bank’s directors experi- 
enced in investments. The detailed 
analysis of Smith’s securities are avail- 
able for reference should questions arise 
as to any of them. 

With all this material before it, the 
trust committee can act intelligently 
and quickly, reaching a judgment 
dependent upon facts, not on mere 
rumor or hearsay. 


HE next step takes the action of the 
trust committee to the executive 
committee of the board of directors 
for action and approval. 

As in the case of all living trusts, the 
set-up, the general review of Smith’s 
trust, with recommendations, and the 
detailed analyses of securities, are then 
sent to Smith so that he may see the 
exact condition of his holdings and the 


Nine 


plan his bank has for conserving and 
improving his trust. 

With the Trust Department carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 
trust committee, it is evident that 
Smith’s trust is receiving scientific care 
by many experts in fiduciary problems. 
Every question and significant detail 
has been considered by the Securities 
Analysis Division, trust officers and 
trust committee. And Smith appreci- 
ates this efficient service. 

But the work of the Securities An- 
alysis Division is not finished with 
the filing of the preliminary report on 
Smith’s trust. His investments, as 
well as those of every other trust 
customer, will be periodically reviewed, 
and the trends of the securities noted. 
If occasion should arise when the sale 
or exchange of any security seems 


“Living Trust 1603""— a typical consolidated statement 


i on p 
(Continued age 56) 
LIVING TRUST 1603 

StocKs 
SECURITY 
STEEL 
275 ‘The Cleveland-Cliffe Iron Company - Stock (No par) as 12,375 3.2 $3 825 
100 Trumbull Stee] Company - Preferred Stoc! 9, 300 2.4 7 700 
United States Steel Corporation - Stock 4,344 5 250 
100 ‘The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company - Preferred Stock Bea 102 1/4 aoe 1 Be 
25 The Solar Refining Company - Capital Stock ry 170 @ 4,250 42 lo $ 250 
25 Southern Pipe Line Company - Capital Stock Baa 2,375 7 8 200 
100 Standard Oil Company of Indiana - Capital Stock ($25 par) Aa 53 3/4 5,395 14 $2.50 250 
a4 Standard Oil] Company of New Jersey - Common Stock (§25 par)Aa 9,900 2.5 $1.00 
Company Prefe toc 9 7 
ate 
QTUER INDUSTRIAL 
50 The Proctor @ Gamble 6£ Preferred Stock 107 5,350 1s 6 
50 The Sherwin-willians Preferred Stock pA lol 1/4 5,062 1.3 350 
400 ‘The Grasselli Chemical Company - Preferred Stock A lol 40,400 | 2,400 
100 Cleveland Metal Products. Company = Preferred Stock ry 107 10,700 2. 1 100 
120 Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company - Common 
Stock ( par) a 5734 6,885 1.9 $4.00 480 
= 4 (No par) Baa % 9,500 2.3 $5.00 $00 
ny - pBaa 4 
Ht 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
fmerican Telephone & Telegraph Company - Stock ry 122 7/8 12,287 3,2 9 
225 The Cleveland Railway Company - Capital St A 9% 1/4 21,656 5.6 6 1,350 
100 Philadelphia Company - Common Stock ($50 Be + 4,00 
6 3,243 $2, 
RAIL 
200 The Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company + 4% Special 
Guaranteed Betterment Stock ($50 par) Ase 3x $ 15,200 4.0 $2.00 § 6800 
for! ra. ny - Capital Stock 99 1/4 
$2, $1, 
TOTAL STOCKS $241,220 62.7 $14,338 
TNOUSTRIAL 
$ 5,000 Cleveland-Akron Bag Company - First Sinking Fund 8's PA 1/2 ¢ 5,075 1.3 8 6 #0 
10,000 Standard Oil Company of New York - Debenture 7's of 1925 aaa 102 Bye) 10,225 2.7 1 700 
5,000 Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Company - First Serial 6's pBea 5,050 1.3 6 30 
5,000 The Hanna Furnace Company - First Sinking Fund 6's A 102 Y/2—s«5,, 125 1.3 8 400 
5,000 ae ony Furmce Company - First Sinking Fund pa 4,900 1.3 6 300 
6's 
¢ 2,100" 
BALL 
$ 10,000 ba? oon, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company + General 
Ass 67 1/2 § 8,750 2.3 4 #0 
10,000 Te | me York Central Railroad Company - Convertible 
Debdenture 6's a 1041/4 10, 425 2.7 6 600 
5,000 ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad Company - 10 Year Secured 7's Aaa 108 7/6 = $444 14 1 350 
10,000 Union Pacific Railroed Company - Railroad & Lend Grant /s 
First 4's Aas 90 5, 4 
BEAL ESTATE 
$ 5,000 The Chester-Twelfth Company - First Mortgage Leasehold 7's 100 % 5,000 43 1 ¢ 39 
5,000 ‘The Hanna Building Company - First Mortgage Leasehold 6's 100 000 1.3 6 300 
5,000 The Kinne 3 Levan Building Company - First Mortgage Lease- 
hold 101 5,050 1.3 & 325 
May Ses tding Company - First Mortgage 6's 100 5,000 1.3 300 
New England Company - First end Refunding 
$ 5,000 City of Cleveland - 4% Waterworks Bonds Aaa 100 000 
10;,000 Federal Land Bark (Farm Loan) 4's due 1937 Ana 98 3/4 
15,000 United States of America - First Liberty Loan, 3)f Bo 99.0 14,910 3.8 525 
10,000 United States of America - Second Liberty Loan, on Aaa 97.7 9,775 2.5 425 
10,000, United States of America - Third Liberty Lean, Bonds 3 ae a aie 
94%, $2, 
‘TOTAL BOWDS $143,344 31.3 $7,700 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Mistakes of an Unsuccessful Banker 
No. 1—I Was Never Thorough 


HE only true measure of success, 
according to H. G. Wells, the 
world famous novelist-historian, 
“is the ratio between what we might 
have been and what we are; and what 
we might have done and what we have 
done.” Therefore, he who is not what 
he might be, or who has not done what 
he might have done, has failed. 
Consequently I have failed, for I am 
the nominal head of a country bank, 
while I might have been the real head 
of a city one. I am on Main Street, 
while I might have been in Wall Street, 
I am only earning a living wage, where- 
as I might be receiving a handsome 
competence. I am a_ second-rate 
banker, while I might have been a first- 
rate one. I am either too big for the 
job I have, or a misfit who has found 
his level. My knowledge of banking 
is of no practical value to the banking 
world, or else the banking world has 
not discovered how much I know 
about the subject. At any rate, I 
have never been offered anything 
tempting in the line of a drawing 
account with a big institution. It is 
true I have been “patted on the back” 
and told how wonderful a man I am— 
by my friends; but I would rather have 
it come from my enemies. Moreover 
I do not believe I am a wonderful man, 
and do not believe my friends believe 
it either. Flattery is the cheapest 
thing on the market when you want 
something to give the other fellow that 
you know he will like. 
If, to succeed, one must accomplish 


that which he sets out to do, I have. 


failed; for I had no particular object 
in mind when I began my unillustrious 
career in banking; but having no goal 
in that sense, I have succeeded, if 
getting somewhere when you aimed at 
nothing can be called success. Having 
tremendous ambition, but no aim, I 
have been like a Big Bertha shooting 
in the air. Therefore, having failed 
to succeed, and succeeded in failing, I 
am an unsuccessful banker, and en- 
titled to a hearing as to the causes and 
effects of such a process. 

As I analyze my past and turn it 
over and over to find the weaknesses, I 
am confronted with certain funda- 
mental facts that are basic. I pass 
them on, hoping that other unsuccess- 
ful bankers may read and enjoy and 
still others may read and profit thereby. 


I Took Myself for Granted 


My first outstanding mistake was a 
lack of thoroughness. I took myself 
for granted. I was taken for granted, 
and I took other people for granted. 


By WILLIAM ASHDOWN 


To take one’s self for granted is to 
assume that you know a great deal, 
only to discover subsequently that you 
know but little that is worth knowing. 
Your knowledge is superficial, ill 
founded. You have skimmed over a 
great many things, absorbing just 
enough information to be dangerous. 
You do not know anything very well. 
You are not a specialist. You have a 
smattering of uncorrelated facts. You 
have used a rake instead of a spading 
fork. 

To be taken for granted by others is 
equally dangerous. You are over- 
rated. You are given credit for know- 
ing a lot of things you do not know, 
and for ability you do not possess. 
You cannot stand up under the acid 
test. You are like the Kaiser, when 
Theodore Roosevelt slapped him on 
the back after reviewing his troops, 
saying, “Bill, you can lick the world.” 
He believed it. See what happened to 
him! 

To take others for granted is to 
arrive at snap judgment, form hasty 
conclusions, assume that men are what 
they are not, trust men indiscrimi- 
nately, and become a poor psychol- 
ogist. I do not now say “trust 
nobody,” but I do say “learn whom 
to trust.” 

From my early school days I have 
been afflicted by this weakness. It 
has well-nigh made a wreck of me. 
Because, by a stroke of good luck, I 
answered a leading question or two in 
geology or zoology, and passed an easy 
examination creditably, my teacher 
took it for granted that I knew my 
lessons and centered her attention on 
the more unfortunate ones who had 
not so favorably impressed her. Had 
I failed in the first test and been 
shamed into action, my course might 
have been different. 

As I look back upon my banking 
career, I cannot find a single thing 
that I have done exceedingly well. I 
wonder that I did not involve my bank 
in continual lawsuits and losses through 
my lack of care. When I sent out the 
collection and transit letters, I paid no 
attention to the instructions that 
accompanied the instruments. I was 
in a hurry to get the work done. I was 
always in a hurry to get one thing out 
of the way in order to take up another. 
Consequently, I did slipshod work. 
When I had to find my errors, I was in 
such a hurry to find them that I went 
over the same mistake time and again. 
I lacked thoroughness. 


In his autobiography, Edward Bok, 
the former editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, says: 

**As a Dutch boy, one of the cardina! 
truths taught me was that whatever 
was worth doing was worth doing well; 
that next to honesty came thorough- 
ness as a factor in success. It was not 
enough that anything should be done; 
it was not done at all if it was not done 
well. I came to America to be taught 
exactly the opposite. The two in- 
fernal Americanisms ‘“That’s good 
enough,’ and ‘That will do’ were 
early taught me, together with the 
maxim of quantity rather than quality. 
As I grew into young manhood, and 
went into business, I found on every 
hand that quantity counts for more 
than quality. The emphasis was al- 
ways placed upon how much work one 
could do in a day, rather than upon 
how well it was done. Thoroughness 
was at a discount on every hand; pro- 
duction at a premium. During my 
years of editorship, save in one or two 
conspicuous instances, I was never 
able to-assign to an American writer 
work which called for painstaking 
research.” 

America taught me the same thing. 
In the old bank, I had so many things 
to do (mostly side lines wholly uncon- 
nected with the bank) that I simply 
could not do justice to them all. | 
could not, in the nature of things, be 
connected with half a dozen church and 
social organizations in an official capac- 
ity and be a good bank clerk at the same 
time. My energies were scattered. 
My activities were those of the child 
that discards one toy for another no 
more interesting, but different. When 
I had the interest on 6,000 accounts to 
figure, I so arranged the work that | 
would distribute the amounts for a 
little time, then figure the interest, then 
do a little addition, then some more 
interest and so on ad infinitum. | 
could not do a hard thing continuously. 
I could not concentrate. I rambled. 

Even yet, I find the habit of skim- 
ming followsme. When I make a loan, 
I do not delve deep enough into the 
facts. I donot get an accurate picture 
of therisk. Iam careful but not exact. 
In making investments I am more apt 
to accept facts as stated rather than 
dig them out for myself. I am able to 
make men believe that I know, when | 
do not, and that is bad for them and 
for me. 

I find lack of thoroughness to be quite 
characteristic of the present day gener- 
ation. In handling my force, I find 
that the hardest thing I have to contend 
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with is slackness. They will not do 
things to a finish. I set them to a 
task and have to prod them continually 
until it is done. I would like a force 
composed of young folks like the young 
man who, upon entering the bank, was 
told that one of his duties would be to 
visit the bank every Sunday and see 
that the gas was burning over the 
vault; for fifteen years he never missed. 
That was faithfulness—plus; and the 
beauty of the simile lies in the fact that 
no one ever asked him if he made his 
weekly visit. Perhaps they took him 
for granted! 

I can understand how a boy, fresh 
from school, where he has a little of 
this, that and the other thing—a little 
study, a recitation, recess, drill, enter- 
tainment—finds it difficult to concen- 
trate. His life has been like a vaude- 
ville show. If you do not like the act 
it will soon be over and the next one 
may be more to your taste. Butin the 
bank, he finds a steady grind, one thing 
all the time. He must do one thing 
very well. 


Banking a Mass of Detail 


Banking, like all other vocations 
that rest upon accountancy, consists 
of a mass of detail. Each of the 
individual transactions that makes up 
the day’s work is of importance, since 
it fits into the smooth working of the 
machinery; but the relative supremacy 
of any single detail would be difficult 
to state. It would not be far from the 
truth to say that each is of equal 


importance. Even so small a matter 
as the filing of the cancelled checks is 
of considerable moment, for if but one 
be misfiled, it means a long hunt 
through the files; and to lose these 
valuable instruments or send them to 
the wrong party, assometimes happens, 
is well-nigh a calamity. 

This work is often delegated to the 
new recruits, who do not realize the 
importance of accurate work until they 
have been obliged to spend hours 
searching for a lost check that a little 
care would have prevented. In one of 
my banks I had a boy of this kind. 
He was a good worker, fast, but in- 
accurate. In a short time we experi- 
enced the loss or wrong delivery of 
a dozen or more vouchers of a large 
grocery concern—a proposition that 
needs no elaboration to prove its 
significance. 

I have had much trouble in my 
bank in getting accurate proofs of the 
savings accounts. They were out of 
proof habitually. I put in what I 
was bold enough to call my ‘“‘fool- 
proof system,” only to see it fail to 
function at the first test. I thereupon 
set out to get those 5,000 accounts in 
perfect proof and did so. Then I 
spoke to the young lady who was in 
charge, thusly: ‘““These accounts are 
now in exact balance. You keep them 
so. If you do not, you lose a week’s 
pay on the next trial balance.” When 
that unhappy time rolled around, she 
was $100 over, which after a long hunt 
turned out to be a $50 credit posted as 


a debit and checked back as correct. 
When I enforced my previous threat, 
she shed:some tears and said, “But it 
was only one mistake in three months’ 
work!” “Granted,” said I, ‘‘but one 
thing done wrong negatives a thousand 
things done right.” But the one mis- 
take was nothing in her young life, 
and she quit the job and got married— 
which may be another mistake that 
cannot so easily be corrected... 


Mechanically Perfect Men 


There is such a thing as being too 
exact — mechanically perfect, as it were. 
The man who is of such a nature is 
more to be pitied than envied. He is 
too correct to be human. When he 
makes an error it is inexcusable. I 
know such a man—a teller in a bank. 
He has the reputation of never making 
mistakes; but he does. He refuses to 
use his head. He works by rule. He 
is an automatic teller. He counts 
money and cashes checks mechanically. 
He will take no chances. I doubt if he 
would cash a check signed by the Pope 
to the order of Saint Peter and indorsed 
by the Angel Gabriel. But in spite of 
his so-called perfection, he mechani- 
cally put up a payroll with $200 too 
much, which was never discovered. 
Mechanically he handed out a package 
of $250 for $50. Mechanically he 
subtracted $10 from $25 and got $10 
and lost a good account. Mechani- 
cally he cashed a stopped check for $100 
without an indorsement for a stranger. 
Mechanically he cashed a check 
(Continued on page 42) 
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its ¢ 
Ar 
A Bird’s-eye View of the Department That Makes or Breaks } pe 
ale 
Good Will, and the Methods Used for Accuracy and Service : I 
syst 
O HOLD and build up good will, After each teller has balanced, a |) _ tion 
‘ to prevent costly errors, to use the By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH recapitulation is made for the entire | stat 
expensive space so that it will Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings pank. General debits and credits are che 
accommodate the maximum number Bank, Portland, Ore. run in detail and the totals of checks, rece 
of customers — these factors have deposits, etc., picked up from che 

led to much study of the CITIZENS WATIONAL BANK, the various blotters. A balance the 
: methods and arrangement of the BALANCE SH is thus struck covering the work owr 
paying and receiving cages. Tate WER, of all cages. una 
To outline different methods = cone The unit system is an innova- [| infc 
that have been developed by 33940037 Pl — | tion that is finding wide favor. dev 
banks in the East, the South, Its purpose is to divide up the __ bal 
ae the Middle West, and the Pacific 2ae60! pe a 4 ao 4830250 customers into small groups so up, 
Coast is the purpose of this ye that a teller may know with bec: 
article. The problem has many at ae ory whom he deals and the business || 0s 
points of similarity everywhere: —~) in a large bank may thus be |) tlor 
A day’s business must pass Test handled as simply as that of a |) Bar 
through a cage in five hours and ~g pean small institution. Thevalue of |) spe 
errors must be held to a mini- 7 118.46 the unit system beginsto appear |) whi 
mum in the process. Various when the number of windows |) pul 
institutions have found varying is more than six or seven. 
solutions. by 
> Separate paying and receiving, wo receiving tellers and one Any 
oa as opposed to performance of as = paying teller may handle all pio! 
both functions in the same cage, customers whose names begin sys' 
one of the first differences. with letters A and C. 
sat ast of the Alleghanies, in banks ’ ee Or one teller may be a unit in rs 
large enough to have more than - himself handling both paying var 
two tellers, the common practice 192583] 1222239] and receiving. Bookkeeping pos 
is to pay and receive separately. follows the same division. One the 
Aa The bankers in that section feel 607974) s694ea2h 7115446 702799ho0, section of the alphabet is han- are 
an that paying requires the highest vel a dled as though it made a little ing 
care and experience. Once a bad mip 15 Se bank of itself. A customer must A-I 

é check has been cashed it is +o ite do business at his own window. 4 
difficult, if not impossible, to Wherever deposits are accept- sist 
recover. The paying teller must able at all cages alike, the return Lec 

know signatures, know the of checks for which there is Ge 

bank’s customers by sight, know _ test money in the bank to cover, to 

the checks that can be paid with- sometimes occurs. With the car 

out verification of balance, watch unit system, however, it is pos- |) the 

date, amount and indorsement, sible to run through late credits _ : 

and yet be capable of working before sending back a clearing tra: 

speedily without sacrifice of check “NSF,” or the teller may cas 

uniform courtesy to customers. . eee remember late deposits that ,) sm 

¥ No matter how competent a staff of would protect the check. The signa- of 
ty tellers a bank may have, some of them that should be shown. The form here ture file can be placed in the cage and the 
© will always lead in ability or experi- illustrated is a good example of the the ledger behind, readily available for dez 
fe ence. It is possible to use these best blotter used where the checks received reference. Moreover, a teller has the ( 
ee men on paying exclusively. are sorted and proved inside the cage. opportunity of becoming so familiar “Pp 
In other parts of the country the with his comparatively small group of me 

practice is widespread of employing NDER the method of the Citizens accounts, that he seldom needs to look the 

the same teller to pay and receive. National, tellers run checks and_ up a signature or a balance. enc 

This distributes the business evenly deposits in batches on a supplementary In California, where the unit system cas 

between cages. A customer who wishes blank listing sheet, merely transferring has been extensively developed, a col 

to make a deposit and also to cash a_ the totals of each run to the blotter. teller and an assistant are in the front sta 

check, does not have to wait in two These group totals from the listing of each cage. The bookkeeper, using of 

lines. The combined method, though sheet are shown under the headings a pen-posted, loose-leaf ledger, has his ove 

the newer of the two, is serving satis- ‘Checks,’ “Deposits,” “‘Clearings’ and desk in the back half of the cage. da: 

factorily over a wide area. “Outs.” There is a partition separating the rep 

Fig. 1 shows the tellers’ blotter form Entries for the general books are bookkeeper and the tellers. The as- cur 

used by the Citizens National Bank itemized as they come to the teller sistant waits on customers during the Te 

of South Bend, Indiana. Blotterstyles under the heading “General credits’ noon hour and as required, but the pe 

are almost as numerous as banks in or “General debits.” Inter-window larger part of his time is taken in “T 

the United States, for bankers have transactions are entered in the credit proving the deposits, sorting the checks rer 


many ideas of the amount of details 


or debit cashier columns. 


received to the other units and to the 


; 


© & 


CLEARING HOUSE 


clearing, collection, and transit depart- 
ments. 

Each cage keeps a blotter showing 
its charges against the other divisions. 
A representative of the auditing de- 
partment collects these figures and 
balances the cages as a whole. 

In some banks operating the unit 
system, the customer obtains informa- 
tion about his account, his monthly 
statement and vouchers and his blank 
check books direct from the teller who 
receives his deposit. Even cancelled 
checks may be filed in the cage. Since 
the teller personally knows most of his 
own group, this method prevents an 
unauthorized person from obtaining 
information or blank checks. This 
development of giving statements and 
balances has not generally been taken 
up, and some objections are raised 
because of the time required and the 
possibility of encouraging manipula- 
tion. The Citizens Union National 
Bank, of Louisville, Kentucky, has a 
special window in each unit, through 
which the bookkeeper has access to the 
public. 

Fig. 2 shows the blotter form used 
by the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. This bank was one of the 
pioneers with the unit 


which is run from the deposit slips in 
the various batch proofs. 

The “Out” column shows total of 
checks cashed which are in practice 
itemized on the reverse side of sheet. 
The entry 10,000 represents currency 
transferred to Chief Teller and appears 
in the lower Transfer column. The 
last column of upper half of sheet 
shows itemization of cash held at end 
of day. 

The lower half of sheet shows the 
distribution of items to the ten com- 
mercial bookkeeping divisions, General, 
Local General, Transit and Clearing 
House. The large totalsin the ““Trans- 
fer” column represent certain bulky 
deposits that are transferred to an 
internal handling department for proof 
and distribution. 

The “Settlement” column carries 
the recapitulations of the debit and 
credit halves of the sheet. 


A CENTRAL proof department has 
been introducedin many banks. It 
is known under various names, such as 
the check desk, proof department, 
block section, interior clearing house 
and pivot desk. The purpose is to 
relieve work in the cages. The re- 
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ceiving teller is only responsible for 
verifying the actual cash turned in by a 
depositor. He does not pay any atten- 
tion to checks deposited, except possi- 
bly to run through them quickly to see 
that all are indorsed. He takes the 
customer’s footing on the deposit 
ticket without question temporarily 
and enters that amount in the cus- 
tomer’s pass book. 

The teller keeps the cash deposited, 
but all checks and deposit tickets are 
thrown in a basket. This basket is 
so placed that it can be reached from 
without the cage. At frequent in- 
tervals, possibly every fifteen minutes, 
the contents of these baskets are 
collected by a clerk specially assigned 
to this duty. There may be fifteen or 
twenty deposits in such a batch. 

The batch goes to the proof desk 
where the checks are sorted into 
groups—“‘On us,” “Clearings,” ““Tran- 
sit,’ “Collections” — according to the 
way the bank’s work is divided. These 
checks are then run on a batch sheet. 
This sheet may be a blank sheet of a 
size to fit an adding machine, or a 
simple form with ruled columns. In 
the first column is listed, with an add- 
ing machine, the amount of actual cash 
deposited. This may be 


system. On the upper 
half of the sheet, the 
first column carries the = 


RECORD OF TELLER No. / 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
ON THE = DAY OF 


obtained by either of two 
systems. Under the first, 


the receiving teller makes 


various “runs” of de- 


GENERAL LOCAL GENERAL TRANSFERS 


a memo ticket for each 
posits received. Under deposit showing the 
the unit system they amount of cash. This is 
are all in one bookkeep- 4 clipped to the deposit 
ing division (in this case ticket. A duplicate may 
A-Bri). 7), be retained in the cage. 
General Deposits con- Vee e second 
sist of credits to General | method, the proving 
Ledger accounts. Local clerk reads the itemiza- 
General is the name used r) 7 TFT — tion made by the cus- 
r neces wi 
the First National. Teas 29797 totals, ‘‘Cash,” 
“Transfers” represent ings,”’ etc., are combin 
transfers of checks or into a grand total. 
cash between tellers, the cae In the last column is 
small figures at the left | | listed the totals 
of entries designating — “men deposit tickets. is 
the number of the teller figure must agree with 
dealt with. ay | the combined totals of 
Columns headed hn mt = the other columns. If 
“Proof of Cash’’ are — are, ora there is any error, the 
merely to show whether quse clerk has to check back 
the departmental differ- tm merely the fifteen or 
ence, if any, is in the tate twenty deposits forming 
cash or in items. The deo the batch. The mistake 
column headed ‘‘In’’ often may be traced to 
} 325190 bl 
starts with the amount 4 arte = dediéil the depositor, possibly in 
|| fora] Bis ation, or hin 
ver from the previous ailure actu 
day. The next entry a check that he listed 
represents currency pro- on the ticket. In such 
cured from the Chief cases the total on the 
Teller No. 53 and ap- ticket is corrected and 
pears also in the ae i a notice immediately 
“Transfer” column. The mailed. 
remaining entries repre- At the end of the 


sent the actual cash 


Fig. 2. The blotter form of the First National Bank of Los Angeles, one of the 
pioneers system 
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From Te 


than straight checks are described. 


‘This form to be used for all transactions between all tellers. All transactions other 


The cage stamp must be used to show the date and point of origin. Unless marked 
“LATE” this form must be listed to the general bookkeeper on day received. 


necessary and the 
between-the-cages 
transactionsare auto- 
matically proved. 

As an audit of cash, 
the semiannual visit 
of the examiners and 
the required exam- 
inations by the direc- 
tors are not sufficient- 
ly frequent. Where 


Fig. 3. The “Teller’s Transfer’’— First National Bank of El Paso 


actual cash, excluding checks and 
other items deposited, that has been 
received by each teller, is computed 
by the proof desk. To get this 
figure the desk either runs the cash 
tickets that the teller has prepared, 
or it totals all of the currency 
figures (the first column as previously 
explained) on a teller’s batch sheets. 
When the cash ticket system is used 
a batch may include deposits received 
by several tellers; under the latter 
method, but one teller’s work is 
gathered to make a batch. The cash 
received, added to the currency on 
hand at the start of the day, less 
checks cashed, must equal the amount 
of money which the teller has on hand 
at close of the day. The teller, to 
determine whether or not he balances, 
need only count his cash. 


N BANKS where the business con- 

sists mostly of large deposits, the 
system is followed of making each 
deposit a separate batch (See Fig. 4). 

Large cash deposits of reputable 
customers are accepted without count 
subject to later verification. 

The same block method may be used 
where the proving is done inside the 
cage. The block system deals with a 
maximum number of _ customers, 
because the teller is relieved of all 
responsibility except the handling of 
cash. 

Where there are two or more men 
in a cage, the customary practice is to 
balance the cage in place of balancing 
each teller’s work separately. This 
is open to the objection that it is not 
possible to fix responsibility for errors. 
Many banks therefore keep the cash 
separate and require each teller to 
prove his work on a subsidiary blotter. 
When one of the tellers leaves the cage 
he keeps his own money locked. 

Fig. 3 shows the form used by the 
First National Bank, El] Paso, Texas, 
to obviate the listing of transfers be- 
tween tellers on the blotter. When a 
transfer is made this form is filled out 
with a carbon in duplicate. The teller 
receiving the money retains the copy 
marked “‘credit.” These slips go into 
the day’s work and are sorted to the 
general bookkeeper. The general book- 
keeper checks them off to see that the 
debit transfer tickets equal the credit 
tarnsfer tickets. No other entry is 


paying and receiving 
is separated, the re- 
ceiving tellers turn in each night all of 
their cash to the head paying teller, or 
money department, where it is counted. 

With combined paying and receiving 
it is not practical to turn in all of the 
cash daily. A teller ought to count 
down every new package he receives. 
Were he given a new supply of cash 
each morning it would take consider- 
able time to get it counted. Most 
banks permit him to keep cash that he 
had from the night before, merely 
turning in any excess. Each teller has 
a compartment in the vault or a 
separate locked truck. He is the only 
one that has access to his cash. The 
auditing department at irregular inter- 
vals counts each teller’s cash. One 
cage a morning is acustomary program. 
Most bankers feel it is desirable not to 
let any cage go more than two weeks 
without a count. Some banks have 
two people, possibly the teller and his 
assistant, or the teller and an officer, 
count the cash independently each day 
and initial the record. 

Overs and shorts in a busy cage area 
normal occurrence. The most general 
practice is to keep a separate record 
for each teller and carry the amount in 
suspense until the close of the ac- 
counting period, when the net differ- 
ence is charged off. 


THE BURROUGHS 


received on deposits should be in the 
cage or the teller should have an 
opportunity to check the customer’s 
deposit tickets with which he is charged. 
The officers should require that even 
small differences be looked for. A 
minimum of overs and shorts is an 
indication of strict discipline, good 
system, and alert personnel. The 
entire elimination of cash differences 
day after day in a busy cage is an in- 
dication that they are being covered up. 


oe payment orders are another 
constant trouble. Most paying 
tellers depend largely on memory; look- 
ing over the stop payment file before 
cashing every check would be a slow 
process. A teller tries to keep recent 
orders in mind and if a check of more 
than a few days old comes in he looks 
it up before cashing. In addition to 
the bookkeeper’s record, a stop pay- 
ment record should be kept in the cage. 
Small visible files are popular for this 
purpose. Another method is to require 
each teller to copy every morning in 
his own indexed blank book the descrip- 
tion of ‘all new stop payment orders. 
This serves to fix the item in mind, and 
the book becomes the cage reference. 
Laws are now being passed in a number 
of states invalidating a stop payment 
order unless renewed every sixty days. 

Sufficiency of balance is a factor that 
the paying teller must have constantly 
inmind. Where the bookkeeper works 
directly behind the cage it is possible to 
get this information readily. When 
location behind the cage is not practical 
because of noise, rental cost or lack of 
available space, there must be com- 
munication with the bookkeeping 
department either by an overhead 
carrier, pneumatic tubes, telephones or 

(Continued on page 57) 


A few banks hold the 
teller personally re- = 


sponsible. In Canada 
the teller must sign 
his note for short- 5800 

ages. If by the close 
of the period nothing 
has occurred to make 
the shortage appear 
other than an inno- 
cent error, then a 
bonus is given the 
teller sufficient to 
cover from 75 per 
cent to 100 per cent 
of the shortage. 

To prevent exces- 
sive differences, the 
system and physical 
arrangement should 
be such that each 
teller has exclusive 
control of his own 
cash. Cashed checks 
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Christmas at the North-Western—Mr. Heuchling in the oval 


That “Nuisance,” the Christmas Club 


An Interesting Analysis Revealing the Profits, Direct and 
From the By-products, if the Club Is Adequately Developed 


T IS safe to say that more than 
I half the banks in this country with 

savings departments are this year 
operating a Christmas Savings Club, 
and the number of institutions adopt- 
ing this policy is increasing with great 
rapidity. 

Is it wise for a bank to run a Christ- 
mas Club? I venture to say that one 
can obtain negative replies to this ques- 
tion from bankers who have used the 
Christmas Club as readily as one can 
obtain criticisms of the Christmas Club 
from bankers who have never adopted 
it. And yet most of them base their 
judgment upon inexact information or 
vague generalities. 

The banker is in the habit of asking 
pertinent questions as to the business 
policies of a concern seeking credit from 
him, but he often fails to apply similar 
lines of reasoning to his own business 
policies. Let us subject the Christmas 
Club to some of the common tests which 
will indicate whether or not it measures 
up to the standards of ‘‘good business.” 

Our first test, probably, should be: 
Does the Christmas Club pay for itself? 
I propose to show that it can be made to 
do this or nearly so—but I will discuss 
other matters first because the direct 
returns and costs are not of the great- 
est importance. 


By FRED. G. HEUCHLING 


Vice-president, North-Western Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago 


Practically every retail merchant 
carries certain lines of merchandise 
which he calls “leaders.” Often he 
sells them at cost or at a loss (loss 
leaders) merely to attract customers to 
his establishment. Long experience 
has taught him that this policy pays 
because the people who come into his 
store to buy a “leader” —which nets 
him little or no profit—will in many 
cases buy other things which net him 
a generous profit, so that in the end he 
is the gainer. 

The Christmas Club is for the bank 
the counterpart of the retail merchant’s 
“leader line.” It brings new customers 
into the bank—not once but nearly 
fifty times a year. Is it not perfectly 
natural that these people, when they 
wish to make an investment, open a 
checking or savings account, secure a 
safety vault box or send a remittance 
abroad, should think first of the bank 
where they carry their Christmas Club 
accounts as the place to go for these 
banking services? This is so obvious 
as to require no further argument. 

“Leader lines” are featured by the 
best type of.retail merchants in prac- 


tically every line of merchandising. 
There is no good reason why the banker 
should not resort to the same practice. 

The Christmas Club is desirable, 
then, according to our first test of 
standard business practice. 


Does It Pay? 


Often the banker refers to the Christ- 
mas Club as a nuisance or a necessary 
evil. The Christmas Club need not 
be a nuisance in the sense that its 
operation results in direct loss to the 
bank. Careful analysis of a club that 
has been thoroughly developed will 
show that it pays for itself and at times 
even brings a small direct profit to 
the bank. 

In making these assertions, I am 
fully aware that many bankers who 
spend generous sums in deyeloping 
their Christmas Clubs fail to secure 
enough accounts or balances of suffi- 
cient size to bring a commensurate 
return. If these banks are far-sighted, 
they take account of what I like to call 
the by-products of their club and are 
satisfied to continue it on account of 
these by-products. But they need not 
be content with these results alone. If 
the bank handles the development of its 
club with care and intelligence, the 
volume of accounts will grow to a point 
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where the direct costs—barring over- 
head—are substantially equal to the 
direct returns. For example, here are 
the facts regarding a bank, with which 
I am familiar: 

This bank opened its first Christmas 
Club in November, 1921, and secured 
1,994 new accounts, accumulating dur- 
ing the year a total of deposits amount- 
ing to $67,104.75. The expenditures 
for developing this club amounted to 
about $650, and the clerical expenses 
for the year amounted to about $600. 
The total interest paid on the club at 
the close of the year amounted to 
$872.85. Aside from the benefit ac- 
cruing from the 1,994 new customers, 
obviously the bank did not earn 
enough on the deposits to meet the 
expenses. 

In its second year (1922), however, 
this same institution spent over $1,100 
in developing its Christmas Club and 
secured 3,389 accounts in which there 
was deposited $139,874.40 at the close 
of the year. 

To discover just what direct earn- 
ings this particular Christmas Club 
yielded during the year 1923, an analy- 
sis was made, based on the table re- 
produced herewith. 

The balance in the Christmas Club 
deposit account on the first and fif- 
teenth day of each month was noted. 
The table below shows these dates and 
_ balances in Column 1 and Column 2 
respectively. The balance on Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, was at least to some ex- 
tent made up of deposits remaining 
from the previous year. The balance 


on January 1, 1923, however, 
remained with the bank until 
December 4, 1923, when the club 
was paid out. This amount is 
carried over to Column 3, and 
Column 4 shows the interest on 
this sum for eleven months 
(from January 1 to December 1) 
figured on the basis of 1 per cent 
per annum. In this case, the 
interest amounts to $119.64. On 
January 15, the Christmas Club 
balance had grown to $19,263.89, 
and in Column 3 we enter the 
increase in this balance, which 
remained on deposit until Decem- 
ber 1 and earned $48.25, figured 
at 1 per cent per annum. This 
process is carried on for each first 
and fifteenth of the month up to 
and including November 15, and 
the total interest return (at 1 per 
cent) is shown to be $742.97. 


HE investments at this bank 

for the current year, including 
loans and discounts to its 
customers, commercial paper, 
government and other securities, 
were found to average very close 
to 5% per cent. Had it been 
possible for the bank to invest 
all the funds in the Christmas 
Club account, the total return would 
have been (54% x $742.97) $4,086.33. 
However, this bank maintained during 
the year cash reserves of approximately 


-15 per cent of its total deposits. Part 


of these reserves were on deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, part in the 
form of cash in vaults 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 

Total Increase 

Date Deposits Each 
in Club Half-month 
Dec. 15, 1922 $ 17,703.00* $ ........ 
Jan. 1, 1923 13,071.46 13,071.46 
Jan. 15, 1923 19,263.89 6,202.43 
Feb. 1, 1923 27,766.84 8,492.95 
Feb. 15, 1923 34,290.99 6,524.15 
Mar. 1, 1923 40,850.30 6,559.31 
Mar. 15, 1923 48,144.10 7,293.80 
Apr. 1, 1923 56,060.85 7,916.75 
Apr. 15, 1923 62,635.65 6,574.80 
’ ay 1, 1923 68,412.25 5,776.60 
May 15, 1923 74,215.40 5,803.15 
June 1, 1923 80,858.65 6,643.25 
June 15, 1923 86,339.10 5,480.45 
July 1, 1923 93,457.25 7,118.15 
July 15, 1923 98,208.20 4,750.95 
Aug. 1, 1923 103,765.45 5,557.25 
Aug. 15, 1923 108,813.40 5,047.95 
Sept. 1, 1923 115,225.30 6,411.90 
Sept. 15, 1923 117,849.45 2,624.15 
Oct. 1,1923 124,103.10 6,253.65 
Oct. 15,1923 129,478.65 5,375.55 

Nov. 1, 1923 135,064.90 

139,874.40 4,809.50 


Nov. 15, 1923 


tions for reserves) 


year. 


Gross Interest Return from 
Christmas Club of 1923 


Gross Interest Return for year at 1% (no deduc- 


*Partially included balances in accounts from previous 


and the remainder 
(about 7 per cent) 
was deposited in cor- 
respondent banks and 
earned approximately 
21% per cent. 
increase To take account of 
o Dec. 1, P 
1923, at 1% this cash reserve in 
.— our calculation of re- 
119.64 turns on the Christ- 
48.25 mas Club balances, 
70.75 we subtract 8 per 
aa cent of the return (or 
50.64 $326.19) to allow for 
52.80 the Federal Reserve 
42.86 deposits and cash in 
ay vaults. We also sub- 
33 20 tract 334 divided by 
25.21 5% x 7 per cent of 
29.66 the return ($175.72) 
oa to allow for deposits 
14.73 in correspondent 
16.03 banks. This leaves 
onan us a gross return on 
7.53 investment of Christ- 
4.66 mas Club deposits 
2.00 of $3,584.91 for the 
year. 
Ais $742.97 The cost of opera- 
tion, estimated with 
a reasonable degree 
of accuracy and omit- 
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One of two special booths constructed to handle new 
Christmas 


accounts at the United States National 
Bank, Denver 


ting overhead costs, was as follows: 


For advertising club and for sup- 

lying records and pass books 
or keeping accounts.........$1,145.00 
For clerical services for year in 
taking deposits, keeping records, 
balancing, paying out checks at 
close of year, figuring interest, 
Interest paid on accounts where 
deposits were made regularly (at 


1,320.00 


3 per cent per annum)....... 1,461.33 
$3,926.33 

Net return on Christmas Club 

Net cost of Club............ $ 341.42 


The By-Products 


But the direct returns from a Christ- 
mas Club are by no means the only 
returns. In the bank from which the 
above given figures were taken, 30 per 
cent of all the Christmas Club checks 
issued for the 1923 accounts were 
deposited in full in savings accounts— 
most of which were new accounts. 
What portion of the remaining checks 
was deposited in old savings accounts 
was not determined. 

Aside from these direct and traceable 
returns, there is unquestionably a 
large return from Christmas Club 
members, when their checks are issued, 
in the Bond and Investment, Safety 
Deposit Vault and other departments. 
Christmas Club members are as a rule 
regular visitors of the bank. A large 
proportion of them keep their accounts 
active and make deposits practically 
every week throughout the year. 

An interesting analysis at one bank 
showed that out of 3,500 Christmas 
Club accounts opened previous to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Camera Record Mortgage Loans 


This Bank in Massachusetts Prints the Photograph of the 


Property Directly on the Real Estate Loan Application 


N THE making of mortgage loans 
] all banks have their own applica- 
tion forms for obtain- 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


are then inserted in a loose-leaf binder, 
and when the loan has been paid off 


and the mortgage dis- 


ing full details from the 
borrower concerning the 
property proposed to be 
mortgaged. These de- 
tails may be quite com- 
prehensive or barely O 
enough to designate the 


charged they are filed 
away with the bank’s 
permanent records for 


property. 

For a number of years 
the Broadway Savings 
BankofLawrence,Mass., 


has followed the practice 
of obtaining a photo- 


graph of the property as XK) 
it appeared at the time 
of the transaction. The 
plan, perhaps, is of im- 
memorial usage, but its 
novelty in this case 
consists of the use of the 
picture in elaborating 
the bank’s permanent D 
records. The Broadway 
Bank does the job 
thoroughly by printing 
the photograph directly 
upon the mortgage ap- 
plication itself. 

These mortgage appli- 
cation blanks are made 
of very high grade paper 2) 
to withstand the process 
of developing and print- 
ing and the ruling and 
stamping is done with a 


Bersan Sz 
Re-valuation Mortgage Application 
The yn proposes to borrow of the Broadway Savings sumol 
“a free sesso Promissory Note, secured by the following described property 


future reference. 

“This is one of the 
kind of jobs,” says C. 0. 
Andrews, treasurer of 
the bank, “that couldn’t 
be done, we were told. 
However, it is done. 
When these application 
blanks are completed we 
have a valuable, perma- 
nent record. We can see 
at a glance what the 
buildings were at the 
time the loan was made 
and subsequent inspec- 


Dimensions of Land xjoo 


tion of the property, of 


Buildings Lars, 


course, shows any ma- 


terial changes.” 


Beyond question, this 


= finishing touch is an im- 
portant adjunct to the 
Broadway Bank’s rec- 


ff 


ords and in the long 


‘Sutisfactory to them, and the expense thereol is to be paid by 


‘The ttle ts to be examined and the papers prepared by the Attorneys of the Bank, and to be 


‘The undersigned. members of the Board of Invesiment, examined the above described 
Property, beheve io be its (air valuation, and approve of a loan of 


run may prove to be 
worth much mere than 
the expense which its 
preparation involves. 


In addition to being 


of unusual value in 


comparing old and new 


- photographs in the ap- 


special waterproof ink. 
An applicant for a mortgage loan 
gives the bank all the data called for 
in the blank, such as valuation of the 
property, amount required, location 
of the property, size of lot, character 
of buildings, etc., which is written in by 
the bank in long hand, using water- 
proof ink. The applicant signs, the 
application is then approved by at 
least two members of the investment 
committee and if the loan is properly 
completed, a man goes out and takes 
a picture of the property as it appears 
at the time. In case of a construction 
loan, the bank of course waits until the 
building is completed. The next step 
is to develop the print, sensitize and 
print the picture on the application 
blank, all of which is done by an 
employee of the bank on the bank 
premises with special apparatus which 
has been set up for the purpose. An 
arc light is used for the printing. 
During the process of printing and 
developing these application sheets go 


through a bath, are put to soak, then 
dried and ironed. A plan of the lot in 
question and the adjoining lots is then 
drawn in a space provided in the blank 
so that the exact location can be seen 
at a glance. 
points of the compass and the dimen- 
sions of the lot upon which the loan 
has been granted. The separate sheets 


The plan also bears the. 


praisal of the property 
for a later loan, these 
records assist the bank in detecting 
tardy payments of interest and taxes, 
and enable it to guard against resultant 
unpleasant outcome. It is safe to infer 
that the value of having a photographic 
record in real estate investments will 
make itself known in .a variety of 
ways that have not occurred to 
many of us at present. 


In Behalf of the Adv. “Mudger” 


By ONE of THEM 


“[M SORRY,” I said as gently as I 
_* could to this poor peddler of medi- 
ocrity, “but we can’t use your splendid 
hand-painted, advertising mail boxes 
because the demand for them would 
be so great that their cost and their 
distribution would be prohibitive.” 
He countered quickly. “But why 
can’t you try them out in a few of your 


branches, and if you find them in de- 
mand, that ought to prove that the 
money spent for additional boxes would 
be worth while.” 

I saw immediately that I had com- 
mitted a tactical error. In other 
words I had laid myself wide open. I 
had failed to deliver the conclusive 
reason for which the salesman would 
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- have had no comeback, thus ending the 


interview gracefully, tactfully and 
quickly. I had failed to convince him 
that “‘yes, we have no need of your mail 
boxes.” 

My good friend D. K. Snow in these 
columns some months ago wrote enter- 
tainingly of the bank advertising 
manager whose daytime occupation 
was “mudging” — dealing with the office 
traffic and necessitating his copy writ- 
ing and origination of merchandising 
policies after hours, as “home work.” 

“Prolongation of the mudge” as the 
disease might be called, is due largely 
to failure on the part of the ad man to 
think of the conclusive reason “why I 
should not buy.” 

With all the highly compressed, high- 
pressure salesmen learning how to 
break down sales resistance, the ad man 
can’t afford to be weak. And the 
approach of high-pressure salesman- 
ship is not invariably from the outside. 

If you cannot tell the president con- 
vincingly and in a sentence why you 
should not run the names of all the 
directors in Saturday’s ad you are in for 
a quarantine of deadly mudging which 
may last an hour or until the boss 
remembers his date to play golf. 

If you cannot enthuse sufficiently 
and then dismiss promptly, pride 
intact, the hopeful assistant trust 
officer who believes he has the big idea 
in fiduciary advertising, you’ll never 


get that new series of car cards laid out. 

If you fail to convince the souvenir 
specialty salesman that “a premium 
of any kind soils the virtue of the 
sacred thrift habit,” he not only tries 
to show you why you’re wrong but 
turns around and sells his patent 
matchsafe to your rival in the bank 
across the street. 


JF YOU can’t tell the branch manager 

concisely over the phone that “‘our 
policy forbids setting a precedent in 
the matter of advertising in a church 
program,” then central and you both 
will wear out a couple of conduits while 
the pastor (whose church banks with 
you) primes your manager with reasons 
why you should advertise in this par- 
ticular program. 

Now all of the foregoing may in- 
dicate a cold-blooded attitude—a pub- 
lic-be-damned spirit that is not at all 
present. It is simply the cumulative 
result of hundreds of thousands of 
requests for which the outstanding 
bank in any community is the target. 
There is no desire to be uncivil, indif- 
ferent—else a cold and snappy ‘“‘No!”’ 
would supplant the genuine thought 
and time that really go into considera- 
tion of every such request. 

But see how you'd feel in his place— 
and you probably know a good deal 
about it after a series of war drives, 
charity drives, relief campaigns. And 
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that’s not a candle compared with the 
barrage aimed at a bank. A bank has 
money; the people’s money. The 
people need a new organ for their 
church. Q.E. D. the bank should help 
pay for the organ. You’d automati- 
cally get into the frame of mind of 
the bank ad man after a few sessions. 
You’d adopt his frame of mind: be 


- agin’ the idea—until it’s sold to you, if 


it’s a good idea. 

If the article or idea is good and if 
the salesman isnot too good, the idea or 
commodity will sell itself to you on its 
merits. If it isn’t good, you’d only be 
staving off the ultimate decision by 
“‘vessing”’ the seller, so you might as 
well save your time and his by dis- 
missing him as quickly and gracefully 


~ as possible. 


What shall the manager do to give 
the non-debatable answer and con- 
serve his time? You want to see all 
these salesmen because you don’t want 
to be bigoted enough to think that you 
will conceive all of the good, sound 
advertising ideas. Some of them come 
from the outside. 

Well, there’s the feeble method of 
tiring them out by telling them “the 
committee” from time to time is con- 
sidering it. That’s not so good.. 

Then there’s the one about the appro- 
priation being all gone. That’s an old 
one and leaves an unsatisfied longing 
on the salesman’s face. 


(Continued on page 54) 


Cataloguing the Bank’s Service for the Public 


HEN the alterations of our bank 

building were completed, enlarging 
our offices to nearly twice their former 
dimensions, we thought that our 
problems for properly serving our 
patrons were solved. Additional cor- 
ridor space, a consultation room, a safe 
deposit box department with indi- 
vidual booths, extra cages and tellers’ 
windows were among the many new 
appointments; and the work has been 
reorganized so that each window, in 
charge of an officer or teller, provided a 
place for certain specific transactions. 

But, with the solving of the problem 
of sufficient working space, there arose 
a new question to be answered. How 
could we acquaint our depositors with 
the changes provided for their service, 
so that they would use the proper 
windows and avoid confusion? 

At first, we thought that they would 
soon become accustomed to the new 
conditions, but we found that, unless 
some method were adopted to inform 
them, it would be a long and tedious 
process. Their habit of approaching 
any window, no matter what the nature 
of the business to be transacted, had 
been instilled by long years of practice, 
and they would ask the discount teller 
to cash their checks, the paying teller 


By 
G. EDWIN HEMING 
First National Bank, Freeport, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF FREEPORT 
AT FREEPORT, N.Y. 


Depositors’ Reference Chart 


NOTE)--THIs CHART HAS BEEN COMPILED FOR TOUR CONVENIENCE 


to renew a note, or the Christmas fund 
teller to receive an application for a 
loan. 

We finally evolved the plan of cata- 
loguing the bank’s service, and supply- 
ing thedepositors with a compositechart 
for ready reference. The first step 
was to jot down the precise duties of 
each employee in contact with the 
public, and locate the window at 
which he served. 

These charts were printed in conve- 
nient size so that the tellers could place 
one in the patron’s pass book, after he 
had entered a deposit, where it would be 
handy for consultation in the future. 
In addition, the charts were inserted 
under the glass of the writing desks in 
the corridor as well as at each teller’s 
window. It will be noticed that the 
names of the employees appear at the 
bottom of the chart, giving it a per- 
sonal touch and acquainting the de- 
positors with the men with whom they 
have their banking transactions. 

Perhaps it will take time to accom- 
plish this task of inducing our cus- 
tomers to use the right window, but 
we believe the chart is a step in the right 
direction, and that it will bring about 
the desired result far sooner than the 
old method of verbal direction. 
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The Stock Ticker=As It Was and Is 


The Development of the Electrical Mechanism That Serves 
as the Circulatory System of the New York Stock Exchange 


HE chief contact of the American 

public with the New York Stock 

Exchange is through the stock 
ticker machine. Its metallic stuttering 
is heard all over 


By J. EDWARD MEEKER 


Economist to the 
New York Stock Exchange 


expanding business. However, the 
prejudice of the British against the 
stock ticker is but a reflection of their 
peculiar dislike of electrical devices 
- generally. British 


theland,in count- 
less banks and in- 
vestment houses, 
in private and 
public offices, and 
even in hotel lob- 
bies. The pulse 
of the Stock Ex- 
change market, 
covering some 
sixty billion dol- 
lars par value of 
American and 
foreign stocks and 
bonds and sensi- 
tive to present 
and future con- 

ditions andevents 

allover the world, | 
can be felt every- 

where on the 
narrow ticker 
tape. So efficient- 
ly does the little 
electrical instru- 


| financial writers, | 
who would 
dream of allowing 

electric bell in . 
their houses, : 
naturally assume 
an air of astonish- 
ment and skepti- 
cism regarding 
the American 
stock ticker ma- 
chine. Indeed Mr. 
Hirst, formerly 
editor of The 
Economist, once 
rendered thetypi- 
cally British ver- 
dict upon the 
stock ticker, “It 
can hardly be ad- 
mitted among the 
inventions that 
have made the 
world more civil- 
ized.” 


ment convey the 
current news of 
activities on the 
“Big Board,” that many men at great 
distances from New York, who have 
never seen the bustle and ceaseless 
activity on the Exchange floor, are 
nevertheless kept perfectly familiar, 
year after year, with the endless grist 
of prices proceeding from that mighty 
mill. 

Yet few, even of those most familiar 
with stock tickers, have any clear idea 
of just how security prices, made in 
distant New York, can be so quickly 
and accurately recorded on its flowing 
tape. The ingenious little machine 
has in fact proved so generally useful 
to everyone for the past fifty years, 
that it has come to be considered as 
practically infallible and without me- 
chanical limitations. Flattering as 
this conception may be to those who 
supervise its operations, however, such 
a belief sometimes leads to many 
misunderstandings. A wider under- 
standing of the system has always 
been desirable, and now that the New 
York Stock Exchange has just finished 
overhauling it and greatly improving 
its efficiency, a description of the stock 
ticker’s past evolution and present 
status is especially timely. 

The stock ticker machine with its 


two typical stock 
opera’ 


reporter. Before the telegrapher two 
,-8o that he car correct 


insistence upon speed and efficiency, is 
a typically American device. It was 
invented here to begin with, and has 
been employed to its fullest extent only 
in this country. The London Stock 
Exchange has imported the American 
machine, but without the American 
service to which we are accustomed. 
In London, the ticker reports bids and 
offers a few times a day for a few secu- 
rities only; no sale-prices or news of the 
number of shares sold are included. 
As a result the ticker service is not 
employed there nearly so universally 
as in our own financial markets. It 
must be said in explanation that the 
enormous number of different security 
issues traded in upon the London as 
compared with the New York Stock 
Exchange makes the employment of 
stock tickers to report the whole 
market a much more tremendous 
undertaking in the British center. 
Indeed, the London Stock Exchange 
would probably require several sepa- 
rate ticker systems to accomplish 
such a task successfully; five years ago 
the New York Stock Exchange found 
it necessary to establish two separate 
systems—one for stocks and the other 
for bonds—to handle its constantly 


errors on the tape at once 


The French are 
more liberal in 
theory, although 
even more conservative in practice, than 
the British regarding the stock ticker. 
Frequently have French writers and 
financiers of prominence urged its em- 
ployment by the official Paris Bourse. 
The eminent French economist Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, forexample, considered 
the adoption of a ticker system in Paris 
to broadeast the quotations of the 
Bourse as both urgent and necessary, 
citing the fact that publicity for stock 
market prices is “better assured in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try of the world.” Despite this and 
other similar pleas, however, the quo- 
tations of the Paris market today must 
be obtained either through brokers or 
from the printed “‘official list.” 


tickers are in 


(THE idea of an electrical telegraph 

instrument to print security quota- 
tions apparently originated about 1867 
with E. A. Calahan, a New York 
employee of the American Telegraph 
Company, who had been a telegraph 
operator himself, and later manager 
of the company’s electric batteries. 
He had long watched the inefficient 
and undependable method of reporting 
Stock Exchange prices then in vogue, 
whereby brokers and their messengers 
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Twenty 


—irreverently known as “‘pad-shovers” 
in Wall Street—rushed from the Ex- 
change to the various offices in the 
financial district armed with the latest 
quotations. All this, thought Cala- 
han, could be done more cheaply and 
conveniently by an electrical machine, 
; and accordingly he set about inventing 
a it. By December, 1869, he had made 


sufficient progress to see the first stock | 


moments they would perversely print 
only a maddening jumble of unread- 
able letters and figures. Moreover, 
the power was at first supplied sepa- 
rately to each machine, rather than 
to all of them from a central plant. 
This necessitated the maintenance of 
four wet batteries in each broker’s 
office, full of sulphuric acid which was 
renewed from pails twice a week— 
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method of handling Stock Exchange 
prices. Today the prices are gathered 
on the Exchange floor and distributed 
by tickers on Manhattan Island below 
Chambers Street, by the New York 
Quotation Company, which is con- 
trolled by the New York Stock Ex- 
change itself. One of these tickers is 
in the head office of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. and an 
operator there copies off the quotations 
as they appear on the tape, and trans- 
mits them to the Western Union 
tickers, which are distributed all over 
the nation. By the terms of the con- 
tract whereby the Western Union 
acquires these Stock Exchange quota- 
tions, it can grant the service to only 


~ such parties as are approved by the 


Stock Exchange authorities. 


RESPECTING reports of actual 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
the Western Union tape is identical 
with that of the New York Quotation 
Company. The Western Union service, 
however, omits certain other features 
regularly printed on the New York 
Quotation Company tape—such as 
settlement prices, for example— which 


The picture on the right shows the “‘Steel crowd" 
= common stock which is listed at Post 


tickers in the world installed in the 
offices of the more progressive Wall 
Street brokers. 


. GAINST their new mechanical 
5; rival, the jeering “pad-shovers” 
strove gallantly but in vain. One 
especially athletic broker, known as the 
“American Deer”’ for the swiftness with 
which he personally delivered Ex- 
change prices through the financial 
district, abandoned the struggle only 
after several months’ superhuman 
efforts to outspeed Calahan’s instru- 
ments. Occasionally, when these first 
and crudely constructed tickers failed 
to function, the “American Deer” 
enjoyed a fleeting triumph, but so 
often did he arrive in a broker’s office 
only to be informed of later prices than 
his own by the partisans of the tape, 
that he finally abandoned the attempt. 
The only living descendants of the 
original clan of “‘pad-shovers” are the 
messengers who distribute through the 
district the slips printed by a financial 
news company. 

Although the first stock tickers 
proved quite the sensation of the day, 
nevertheless they still left much to 
be desired. Frequently at critical 


often at the expense of furniture, rugs, 
and the clothing and tempers of both 
the stock broker and his customers. 
In time, however, the present system 
of supplying current to the tickers 
from a central station was installed, as 
well as an improved method of con- 
trolling the printing done by the in- 
strument, and Calahan was hailed as 
a genuine benefactor. 

This evolution of the mechanical 
side of the stock ticker was accom- 
panied by a complicated competitive 
struggle between several independent 
telegraph and quotation companies, 
which finally resulted in the present 


are of interest chiefly to the brokerage 
firms in Wall Street; on the other hand 
it often prints other news, such as 
foreign exchange prices, not included 
on the quotation company’s tape. 
Necessarily, the service rendered by 
the Western Union tickers outside the 
New York financial district is, like 
any form of telegraphic service, subject 
to occasional interruptions by severe 
storms and similar causes. But one of 
its extraordinary aspects arises from 
the fact that the news of the New York 
stock market is carried westward much 
faster than the revolution of the earth. 
When the tickers begin to print 
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“opening prices” for the stock market 
in New York, it is 10 A. M. there. 
The Chicagoan, however, reads them 
an hour earlier—at about 9 A. M.; in 
Omaha it is only about 8 A. M. when 
the tickers quote the New York open- 
ing; the San Francisco stock broker 
has to be an especially early riser, for 
the first New York prices of the day 
arrive there by direct wire shortly after 
7 o'clock. During the “daylight sav- 
ing’ period, when the opening of the 
New York Stock Exchange occurred at 
9 A. M. standard time (10 A. M. 
daylight saving time), the unhappy 
Californians protested vigorously at 
being forced to begin the day’s busi- 
ness before the laggard sun had 
even put in an appearance! | 


ee London Stock Exchange 
since the war has not been an 
important influence in making 
prices for American securities. Be- 
fore the war, however, the situa- 
tion was quite the reverse, and 
an active market was main- 
tained there particularly in 
“Yankee Rails,” as the English 
brokers called them. When it 
is 10 A. M. in New York, . 
however, it is 2:56 P. M. in 
London —only four minutes 
before the great London Ex- 
change closes for the day. 
The British brokers in the 
“Yankee Rail’”’ market, however, 
not afford to go home while new prices 
were being made in New York, and 
were thus forced to remain at work 
till about 8 P. M., when the 3 P. M. 
closing occurred on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It used to take only 
about six minutes to make the opening 
sales on the latter market, gather the 
quotations, put them into the hands of 
the telegraph operator, transmit them 
by cable to London and publish them 
there. Thus the creation of prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange routed 
the Californian out of bed at the same 
time that it kept the Englishman from 
his supper; the fault was not New 
York’s, however, but in the revolution 
of the earth. Incidentally, this some- 
what troublesome feature of the secu- 
rity business is one of the very few 
that no one has yet proposed quite 
confidently to cure by passing “‘a new 
law.” 

The latest improvements in the 
ticker service have been made at the 
very start of the process of transmitting 
Exchange quotations, and between the 
making of prices themselves on the 
floor and their appearance on the New 
York Quotation Company’s tickers. 
Until recently, the reporters of the 
Exchange jotted down on a slip of 
paper the number of shares and the 
price in each open market transaction, 
and handed it to one of four teleg- 
raphers seated at as many stations on 


the floor. The four telegraphers were 
each provided with a simple Morse 
telegraph instrument, with which the 
symbol of the stock (“X” for Steel 
common, “PA” for Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, etc.), the number of shares sold 
and the price, were transmitted to the 
office of the New York Quotation 
Company in an upper story of the 
Stock Exchange building. In this 
office were four other telegraphers, each 
of whom made out memoranda of all 
the reports sent from the four stations 
on the floor. Seated in the midst of 
these receiving telegraphers was the 
“keyboard operator;” in front of him 
stood the electrical device 


Union Pacific has sold at 131. Thereporter, 
having written the symbol, UP, and the price 
on the slip, will it the transmission 
operator for recording on the tape 


which directed and controlled the actual 
printing of quotations on the tape. 
This keyboard contained buttons for 
the requisite letters and figures on a 


circular disk; by punching the appro-- 


priate buttons, the operator spelled 
out on the tape the abbreviated but 
absolutely current news of the stock 
market. On days when the market 
proved sluggish, the keyboard op- 
erator’s task was leisurely enough, but 
on “two million share days,’ when 
quotations poured in at him from all 
four wires at once, he became perhaps 
the busiest man in the entire Stock 
Exchange building. Naturally, the 
keyboard operator would take a 
“bunch” of memoranda from each of 
the four receiving telegraphers in 
succession, and thus on active days the 
quotations did not appear on the tape 
in strictly chronological order, but 
were to some extent “‘bunched.” 


prices from the bond 
market also came to this same key- 
board operator and were printed on the 
tape along with stock quotations. 
The great war-time activity in bonds, 
however, finally necessitated the instal- 
lation of an entirely separate floor 
station, receiving telegrapher, and dial 
operator for bonds, and the quotations 
appeared on a ticker system exclusively 
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devoted to bonds, although operated 
much the same as the stock ticker 
system. 

For many years this system provided 
to investors all over this country the 
swiftest and most dependable publicity 
afforded by any large stock exchange in 
the world. The accuracy with which 
it operated was proverbial, and the 
secondary consideration of speed was 
also rather remarkably attained. Since 
the war period, however, the Stock 
Exchange business rapidly developed 
along lines which placed an uprece- 
dented burden on the system. For 
one thing, the tendency was toward 
sales in smaller lots, and these 
more numerous transactions 
imposed a _ corresponding 
amount of additional work for 
the ticker operators. In ad- 
dition, many new security 
issues were listed on the board. 
In 1910 there had been only 
426 separate stock issues 
traded in on the Exchange; 
by 1920 there were 682, and 
now there are about 900. 
Here again the ticker opera- 
tors had to proceed more care- 
fully to avoid mistakes, and 
the printing of the lettered 
symbols for the new stocks 
consumed much time. Al- 
though the old system attained 
a speed sometimes of 230 
characters per minute on the 
tape, the reports on the tape on active 
days dragged more and more “behind 
the market” in point of time. 


THE Stock Exchange was thus forced 
to make an effort to speed up its 
quotation transmission system, with- 
out sacrificing the all-important element 
of accuracy. The best possibility 
of accomplishing this appeared to lie 
in the adoption of some new system 
which could reduce to only one han- 
dling the three intermediate handlings 
of the quotations from floor telegrapher 
to receiving telegrapher, from the 
receiving telegrapher to the keyboard 
operator, and from the keyboard 
operator to the tape. It.was obvious 
that some new mechanical device 
would be needed, and the Exchange set 
about having it invented and perfected. 

Since the Exchange bond market is 
as a rule much less active than its 
stock market, the new system was 
first installed only in the bond ticker 
system. Reporters obtained the bond 
quotations as usual, and turned them 
over to the floor telegrapher. The 
latter, however, was provided with a 
new machine which looks like the 
keyboard of a typewriter. The teleg- 
rapher in charge types on the keys 
the appropriate security symbols and 
prices, and these are by electricity 
automatically printed on the bond 
tape without being touched by another 
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hand. This improved system was 
successfully tried out in the bond 
market in the summer of 1922, and 
permanently installed. 

The next step of establishing the new 
electrical device in the stock market 
was a more difficult task. It required 
not only the printing of a large number 
of characters on the tape each day 
because of the greater activity there, 
but also the synchronizing of the four 
stations to which reporters brought the 
stock quotations. This was finally 
accomplished in the following manner: 
When the telegrapher at the floor 
station presses a key on his typewriter- 
like keyboard, a paper roll much like 
those used in 
player-pianos is 
punctured and 
the characters 
temporarily pre- 
served. An elec- 
tricalrotatorthen 
picks up these 
messages from 
one after another 
of the four floor 
stations, and 
printsthemswift- 
ly on the stock 
tape. Inthis way 
no rehandling of 
quotations, ex- 
cept by exact and 
invariable ma- 
chinery, is neces- 
sary. Accuracy is 
increased, and 
the potential 
speed of the sys- 
tem is raised to 280 characters a 
minute on the tape—an improvement 
of over 20 per cent. Moreover, the 
old problem of “bunched sales” on the 
tape is largely solved, for the electric 
rotator moves from one to another of 
the four streams of prices coming into 
it from the four floor stations, much 
more rapidly than the old keyboard 
operator used to be able to shift from 
one receiving telegrapher to another. 
As a result, the present stock tape 
comes nearer to presenting an actual 
chronological record of transactions on 
the Exchange than it formerly did. 
This new stock ticker system was par- 
tially installed February 5, 1923, but 
was not put into full operation until 
several months afterward. In _ the 
limited time it has been operating, the 
improved results have been gratifying 
to the Exchange and often commented 
on by those using the ticker service. 
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THE full value of the ticker system 
to the daily business of finance can 
best be illustrated by briefly following 
a day on the tape. By 9:30 A. M. 
the Wall Street tickers begin their 
familiar stuttering, as the operators 
test them. “ABCD 1234” begins to 
appear on the tape, with the word 


“TESTING” accompanying it, to 
show that it has no practical signifi- 
cance. This daily test of the system is 
a necessary precaution against a break- 
down of its complicated machinery 
during the actual trading hours of 
10 A. M. to3 P. M. 

As the hour for the opening of the 
market draws near, official notices 
begin to appear on the tape regarding 
technical features of the coming day’s 
trading. It is announced that certain 
stocks will sell “‘ex-dividend,” or that 
certain securities will or will not be a 
“good delivery” against contracts 
made on the Exchange. Sometimes 
stocks or bonds which have been 
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admitted to trading on the Exchange 
will be named on the tape, and chris- 
tened with a new “ticker symbol” of a 
few letters. These notices on the 
ticker serve to standardize practice in 
all Stock Exchange houses and put 
everyone on notice regarding various 
details of the business. Sometimes, too, 
important executive notices from the 
officers of the Exchange will appear on 
the tape before the market opens. On 
the historic morning of July 31, 1914, 
for example, the Governing Committee 
was in session, deadlocked over the 
question of closing the Exchange for 
the second time inits history because 
of the European War outbreak. A 
panic loomed; the anxious brokers 
gathered on the floor not knowing 
what to expect, while throughout the 
Wall Street commission houses the 
deepest anxiety was felt. But at 9:55 
—only five minutes before the opening 
—the historic notice appeared on the 
tape that the Governors had closed the 
Exchange, and a sigh of relief arose not 
only from all Wall Street, but from all 
sections of the country to which the 
ticker system penetrated. 

Sharply at 10 A. M. the Exchange 
opens; the tape prints “NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE FEB. 5, 1924” 
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and the “opening prices’ begin to 
appear. For each transaction, the 
symbol for the stock is printed, then 
the number of shares, and then the 
price. If, for example, the first sale 
of Steel common for the day is 100 
shares at 951%, there appears on the 
tape “X 9514%”"—‘“*X” being the ticker 
symbol for this stock. If more shares 
than 100 are sold, it is so indicated; a 
sale of 200 Steel at 95144 would read 
on the tape “X 2.951%,” a sale of 1,000 
shares “X 10.95%” etc. Sometimes, 
particularly with high-priced stocks, 
the price will be made on less than 100 
shares. The old stock of the Atlantic 
Refining Company, for example, 
usually sold in 
10 share lots. In 
such cases, the 
tape read “AFI 
10 SHARES 
995,” indicating 
that 10 shares 
had sold at $995 
per share. 
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periods, astock 
will sometimes 
h'iave a ‘‘split 
opening’’—that 
is, several sales 
will be made 
simultaneously 
at different prices 
immediately at 
the opening of 
the market. 
There might, for 
example, occur 
three simultaneous sales of Steel—200 
shares at 95, 400 at 954 and 300 at 954. 
Such an opening would be quoted on the 
tape, “X 9.95 to 44” When a quota- 
tion for some reason gets out of its 
proper place, it is customary to insert 
an abbreviation of the word “Sold” — 
“ST SLD 1214” would indicate that 
100 shares of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad (““ST’’) had sold at 
124%. There are also regular methods 
of immediately correcting errors on the 
tape. Perhaps the sale of 200 shares 
of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (“BO”) 
has been reported at 5144 when the 
actual quotation was 524%. If the 
telegrapher detected the error in time, 
he would repeat the last figure of the 
quotation several times, “BO 2.514% 
44%%,” indicating that a 
mistake had been made, and then 
print on the tape the correct quotation, 
“BO 2.52%.” But if he did not learn 
of hiserror in time to do this, he would 
print “LAST BO SHLD BE BO 
2.52144.” Occasionally the number of 
shares sold will be so like the price on 
the tape, that to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, an ‘‘S” is inserted; thus ““WW 250 
S 260” would indicate that 250 shares 
of F. W. Woolworth Company had 
sold at 260. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Long Ago, When Banks Were 


An Enlightening Catechism Concerning Items in Transit, 
Their Relation to the Business of the Bank as a Whole 


NCE upon a time when banks 
QO were foolish, they regarded checks 
in much the same light as Ellis 
Parker Butler’s literal-minded express 
agent regarded pigs. ‘Pigs is pigs,” 
he insisted. 

“Checks are checks, and one 
is as good and valuable as an- 
other if the money’s there to 
pay em! —thought the banker 
of yesterday. 

The banker was led into this 
feeling by a con- 
dition that was 
brought about 
in those days 
of exchange. 
charges when 
the big banks at 
clearing centers, 
impelled by 
sharp competi- 
tion among 
themselves, 
were wont to swap off par clear- 
ance facilities for a waiver of 
exchange on local business sent 
their correspondents. 

Along came the Federa! Re- 
serve Bank, and as exchange 
charges went into the discard 
the banker of yesterday further 
felicitated himself — “Checks are 
checks, more than ever today!’ 
he thought and thereafter he 
gave his consideration only to 
the verification of the drawers’ 
or indorsers’ ability to pay. : 

“Par clearance through the \ 
Federal! Oh ye panacea for 
all collection ills—all questions 
of exchange or other costs!’ — 
thought he. 

But what of the Federal? 

“Yes,” said they. “We will 


par your checks on all member \ q 


banks. We will also par your > 


checks on practically all states . \~ . 


in the Union now; and later— 
soon we hope—our par facilities 
will include every bank and 
every point in the United 
States.” 
par facilities.’ Ah, 
there’s the rub! There’s the 
stone upon which the banks— 
and particularly those of the smaller 
places—at once stubbed their toes. 
Just what is meant by “‘par facilities” 
as afforded by the Federal Reserve 
Bank? The banker of yesterday be- 
gan to note that balances he accumu- 
lated with his active correspondent, 
made up principally of checks sent the 
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correspondent on other points, were 
not yielding the interest return that 
he thought should come. At the end 
of the month along would come the 
interest statement showing good run- 
ning balances, but from the aggregate 
of these balances would be deducted 
a big sum. In fact in some instances 


instead of an interest credit the active 
correspondent would render a debit 
statement. 

What was wrong? Putting the 
matter up to his active correspondent 
the answer came back “transit.” 

What is transit; how determined; 
how calculated? The best way to 
explain is to cite a 
concrete example: 

This example will 
point out how many 
banks today, and 
particularly country 
banks, are sustain- 
ing a steady loss on 
certain classes of 
local accounts from 
which are received 
and credited upon 
receipt checks that 
are payable at out- 
side points. 

Say, for instance, 
the Smith Company 
owns and operates a 
large manufacturing 
plant in an interior 
town. Thecompany 
gives its note, pay- 
able at the local 
bank for $6,000, covering material 
purchased from one of the bank’s 
customers. The note matures but 
on the day of maturity the treas- 
urer of the company is ill, or for 
some other reason payment is not 
made until the following day. The 
cashier of the local bank, adding 
one day’s interest at six per cent, 
requires and receives a check for 
$6,001.00. This check, however, 
is not drawn on the local bank but 
upon a bank in another state. Say, 
for instance, it is drawn on Roanoke, 
Va., and the local point—the point of 
issue—is in Ohio. 

Does the local banker refuse to 
accept the check? Does he add any 
charges of any character by reason of 
the check being payable outside of his 
own town? Hedoesnot. And yet he 
has been careful to count one day over- 
time, in the collection of that $1.00 
interest. checks are checks,” 
he figures. “My city bank will credit 
it to my account the day it reaches 
them. Charge it to their account!’ 

What day does the check reach his 
city correspondent? ~ 

It reaches them the day following. 

Hasn’t the local bank—the banker 
of yesterday—lost that $1.00 interest 
by accepting such a check as cash? 
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He has. 

Does he realize it? 

In many cases he does not! 

Does the $1.00 referred to constitute 
the local banker’s only loss incident to 
realizing on this $6,000 check? 

It does not. 

Why? 

Because the local banker has not 
figured that while his city correspond- 
ent can collect the check at par through 
the Federal, or perhaps could collect it 
without deduction of charges by send- 
ing direct to the Roanoke bank, the 
matter of TRANSIT must be taken 
into account. 

The banks, at all clearing centers, 
figure transit by the Transit Schedule 
effective at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of their own district, and these sched- 
ules specify a certain number of days 
as being necessary for realizing on 
different points and different states— 
owing to distances and to whether the 
point drawn upon is the home city of 
a Federal Reserve Bank or a Federal 
Reserve branch. 

For instance, this $6,000 check, 
being payable at a Virginia point and 
entering an Ohio bank, is subject to 
four days’ transit. If it were on Ken- 
tucky it would be three days, Indiana 
three days, Ohio two days, the Caro- 
linas five days, Georgia five days, and 
of course as the distance to various 
other states is more or less, the transit 
time is correspondingly greater or 
smaller. If, in any of the states there 
is a Federal Reserve Bank or branch, 
the time is reduced—usually one or 
two days on checks payable at the city 
wherein the parent or branch bank is 
located. 

If, therefore, we count the day this 
$6,000 check remained at the Ohio 
bank originally receiving it, add one 
day for transit to the city correspond- 
ent, then add the four days the city 
correspondent must apply (and if the 
Ohio correspondent is not at either 
Cleveland or Cincinnati, an additional 
day must be taken into account in 
order to reach the Federal Reserve 
Bank or its branch) we have six days 
transit that is applicable in realizing 
on the check in question, and six days’ 
interest on $6,000, figured at 6 per cent, 
means $6.00, which is the amount the 
local receiving bank should have 
exacted in order to obtain 6 per cent 
interest on its money until full pay- 
ment was realized. 

But suppose the city correspondent 
can reach its Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch the same day it receives the 
check, and deposit is made with one or 
the other that day; do you mean to 
say that four days’ transit must then 
be considered? 

Yes; exactly that, because neither 
the Federal Reserve Bank nor its 
branch will allow use of that check 
until after the full transit period, 


according to its schedule, has expired. 

But won’t it come in the depositing 
bank’s reserve? 

Most certainly not; it will only lie 
in collection account for the four days 

.and not subject to check or other use 
whatever—and when it has been real- 
ized upon, no interest is allowed on the 
fund, as the Federal does not pay inter- 
est upon reserves carried by its mem- 
bers. 

Suppose, however, the city cor- 
respondent has an account with the 
Roanoke bank and charges the $6,000 
check the same day it is received, along 
with any other checks forwarded to 
that bank, and the total is charged 
against the balance of the Roanoke 
bank. Doesn’t the city correspondent 


realize upon the amount immediately? - 


It does not, for while the amount 
may be charged, the check is neverthe- 
less payable at Roanoke and not at the 
city wherein is located the city cor- 
respondent, and the check, along with 
the other checks mentioned, must 
undergo the same transit. The Roa- 


noke bank will not allow its correspond-— 


ent to reduce arbitrarily the value of 
its interest balances by charging checks 
and items against the same before the 
checks have been duly presented, 
passed upon and charged by the Roa- 
noke bank against the drawer’s account 


unless, of course, a consideration is 


given that is equal at least to interest 
on the sum for the necessary time of 
transit. Exception may be noted here 
in the case of drafts bearing an Im- 
mediate Credit Symbol, such drafts 
being usually drawn by one bank on 
another, and in the case of a Roanoke 
bank employing such a symbol for the 
convenience of other banks checking 
on the Roanoke bank, the draft be- 
comes an immediate credit item pay- 


Bank Auditors Organize 
in Chicago 

A newly organized body of bank 
men in Chicago is called the 
Chicago Bank Auditors Confer- 
ence. The membership consists 
of auditors, assistant auditors 
and men holding analogous 
es in banks that are regu- 
ar members of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association. 


The object of the Conference is 
to provide a means of exchanging 
ideas relative to banking opera- 
tions in general and Auditing 
practice in particular; to raise 
the standard of bank auditing; 
and to procure such uniformity | 
of practice and methods as may 
seem practicable. 


The Officers of the Conference 
are: President, C. E. Herrod, audi- 
tor, Union Trust Company; vice- 

esident, F. R. Burgess, auditor, 

ederal Reserve Bank, and sec- 
retary, R.H. Brunkhorst, auditor, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
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able at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the district without deduction of 
transit. Even bearing the Immediate 
Credit Symbol, a draft drawn by an 
Ohio bank on a bank in Roanoke would 
be subject, in the Ohio or Fourth Dis- 
trict, to a transit of two business days 
after receipt by the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Cleveland, or its branches 
either in Cincinnati or Pittsburgh 

How can the banks protect them- 
selves against this big matter of transit 
on the checks they handle on outside 
points? 

This is easy! 

Simply require compensation, in 
some form, for the service you render 
in making immediately available to 
your customer the value of the checks 
he deposits with you payable at out- 
side points. Obtain a copy of the 
transit schedule of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of your district applying to 
checks on all outside cities and states. 
Multiply the check or checks handled 
on each point by the transit days fixed 
in that schedule, adding the time neces- 
sary to reach your Federal Reserve 
Bank or your city correspondent 
located in the same city in which your 


_ Federal Reserve Bank or a branch of 


the same operates, and the result gives 
a total upon which your customer or 
depositor is indebted, to the extent of 
interest for one day, either in direct 
collection charges to be paid at the 
time, or a total to be deducted from 
aggregate balances upon which you 
are paying interest, or in the maintain- 
ing of free balances with you sufficient 
to absorb the transit expense fully, as 
well as other costs sustained in giving 
him service. 

What is meant by “other costs?” 

Why, other costs are sustained in 
your outlay for postage, stationery, 
printed matter employed, and the ever 
present overhead of salaries, taxes, 
rents, etc. 

Summing the matter into a brief 
statement, the public and the banks 
themselves that have not carefully 
studied the matter, must realize that 
there is no such thing as par collections 
-—no such thing as converting imme- 
diately into cash a check at one point 
that is payable at another point, with- 
out sustaining cost. 

Time is money, with banks as with 
no other class, and this time counts as 
surely against checks in transit as it 
does notes in which banks invest their 
funds. A servant is worthy of his hire 
and if the student or layman wishes to 
approximate how the government, 
through its postal service, and the 
great express companies, through their 
facilities, look upon this matter of 
passing money or its value from one 
point to another, let him apply for a 
Money Order, or an Express Order. 

In either case—the customer will be 
required to pay a toll! 
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The Wright potato club of 1923 


The Club Idea in Rooms and Potatoes 


Bank Backing of Bellevue Girls Who ‘“‘Own Their Own Rooms’’ 
And of Boys Who Grow Potatoes in Competition for Prizes 


= OOD morning, Mr. Farmer, how’s 
(; Ralph doing with his potatoes? 
Thought I’d run out and see 
how his patch compares with some 
others I’ve seen. And Elsie’s room 
too? You know I believe she stands 
a good chance of winning first prize. 
She’s very persistent and careful about 
keeping her records and following 
suggestions.” 

These may not be the exact words, 
but they represent the opening of a 
typical conversation between a farmer 
whose children are enrolled in boys’ 
and girls’ club work, and the cashier of 
the bank which fosters those clubs. 

In Bellevue, Ohio, a town of 5,800 
people, the Wright Banking Company 
has found the boys’ and girls’ club 
work one of the most valuable means 
of promoting sound friendship between 
itself and the families in its territory. 
John E. Wise, assistant cashier, whose 
efforts have made the bank’s two clubs 
successful, believes that for the small 
amount of time, energy and money 
actually required to carry on the club 
work, the Boys’ Potato Club and the 
Girls’ Own Your Own Room Club are 
two of their best investments in busi- 
ness building. 

Mr. Wise points out a few of the 
advantages of club work among the 
boys and girls in the bank’s territory. 
In the first place, both clubs offer a 
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common ground upon which officers of 
the bank may meet the young folk of 
the city and vicinity. Friendships 
created in this way mean closer cement- 
ing of associations as the boys and 
girls reach maturity. But this is a 
subject requiring no argumentation 
before such an audience as the bank 
executives who read this magazine. 
Suffice to say, that in a few short years 
the Wright Banking Company has 
proved the value of building solid 
friendship with the Young America of 
the type who enter whole-heartedly 
into club work. 


ANOTHER more or less intangible re- 
sult of the club work is the develop- 
ment in the youth of the principles of 
sound thrift—not pinch-penny saving 
—but wise and careful spending, 
accompanied by industrious work, to 
produce a profit either in money, as in 
the case in the boys’ club, or in service- 
able and useful articles, as in the girls’ 
club. In a word this means calling 
upon natural skill and energy to pro- 
duce what otherwise could only be had 
through needless expenditure. 

Possibly the most valuable result to 
be derived from the work of fostering 
the childrens’ clubs is the opportunity 
it offers for contact with the parents. 


To serve his people better, a true 
understanding of, and acquaintance 
with those people is a great help to a 
banker. Of course, bankers can make 
friends with depositors when they 
come into the bank. Sometimes it is 
a little difficult to find a mutually 
interesting topic of conversation. 
When the banker visits his customers’ 
homes a real reason for a visit would 
often strengthen the friendship. The 
banker who is backing the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, always has a subject for 
discussion with the parents of the club 
members. 

What farmer does not willingly talk 
about his “‘Ed”’ or his “Jack” and the 
work on the potato patch? What 
farmer, or what city man, too, does not 
warm up to a remark about his ‘‘Elsie”’ 


or his ‘““Mary”’ who is a member of the 


bank’s ““Own Your Own Room Club’’? 
And in the case of the girls’ club, the 
mothers of the members find that they, 
too, have a subject in common with 
the banker who mentions the club 
work of a daughter. 

Mr. Wise and the other officers of 
the Bellevue bank make a point of 
visiting the homes of boy club members 
several times during the summer, when 
they endeavor to spend a few minutes 
with the parents too. The officers, 


while also visiting the girls enrolled in 
club work, find another opportunity 
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to meet the parents and discuss club 
work with mother and daughter— 
sometimes with the father too. 

Mr. Wise has pointed out that, to 
understand one’s customers in any 
business, one must know them. The 
close contact brought about through 
the club work gives the officers of the 
bank a better insight into the every- 
day lives of their customers and there- 
fore a more thorough understanding 
of them. 

Both the clubs directed by the com- 
pany are organized with the assistance 
of the Co-operative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics pro- 
moted by Ohio State University and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The bank has the co- 
operation of W. H. Palmer, state club 
leader, the county agents of the four 
counties in which the clubs are con- 
ducted and the township leaders who 
supervise the club work locally. 

A brief description of the two clubs 
will show the plan of operation and 
may suggest to other banks, situated 
in agricultural communities, a method 
for forming family friendships. 


be girls’ Own Your Own Room 
Club is organized in the spring, at a 
banquet given by the company. Any 
girl between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty years, who has completed one 
year’s work in clothing club work or 
its equivalent, is eligible for member- 
ship. 

At the beginning of the club work 
each girl draws a floor and wall plan 
of her room showing arrangement of 
rugs, furniture and pictures. During 
the term of the club the member 
studies her room in order to rearrange 
the furnishings more artistically and 
attractively. Help is given in this 
task through a printed lecture by 
Faith Lanman, head of the Home 
Economics Department. After study- 
ing a written demonstration by Geneva 
Bane, home management specialist, 
each member also plans a schedule for 
the care of herroom. During the term 
of the club a picture must be selected 
and hung. Suggestions for this task 
are contained in a written outline on 
“Choosing and Hanging a Picture” by 
Laurentza Hansen, instructor in the 
Department of Home _ Economics. 
Assisted by written directions by Edna 
M. Callohan and M. Jeanette Butler, 
clothing specialists, the girls are re- 
quired to make three articles for the 
room. 

During the summer the members of 
the Own Your Own Room Club go to 
Cleveland, at the bank’s expense, to 
visit the Sterling & Welch Company, 
one of the largest stores in the country 
devoted to furnishings and interior 
decorating, and they meet occasionally 
with county and township leaders. 

At the conclusion of the club work 


for the year, each member exhibits a 
drawing of her room as it appeared be- 
fore she began her club work; another 
drawing to illustrate the improvement, 
the articles made for the room, and the 
records and story of the club work. 

Awards are made upon improvement 
in appearance of the room, the work- 
manship and suitability of articles 
made and the records of the club work. 

The bank presents a reproduction of 
a famous painting to the first prize 
winner in each township. To each of 
the other club members completing the 
work, a smaller picture is awarded. 

The boys’ Potato Club is organized 
in the spring and all members are in- 
vited to a banquet given by the Wright 
Banking Company. Last year W. H.. 
Palmer, state club leader of boys” 
and girls’ clubs, addressed this gather- 
ing. Each boy agrees to cultivate a 
quarter acre, devoted exclusively to 
potatoes. 

During the summer, frequent meet- 
ings are held under the supervision of 
county and township leaders. An 
officer of the bank often attends these 
meetings to follow the progress of the 
members. The boys discuss various 
phases of potato growing and compare 
notes as to the methods of caring for 
their patches. 

The company last summer engaged 
Mr. Parks, one of the specialists from 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
to deliver an address to the boys’ club 
upon the care of potato crops and 
means of preventing disease and in- 
sects from harming the plants. 

Several visits are made to each boy 
during the summer by officers of the 
bank, and county agents. 

At the conclusion of the club work 


THE BURROUGHS 


the potatoes are dug and weighed in 
the presence of an officer of the bank or 
one of the local leaders. Each boy 
keeps a record book, showing the kind 
of potatoes planted, the amount of 
work spent on the patch, the cost of 
materials and work, and a summary 
giving the net profit as figured at the 
market prices. 

Incidentally, the bank succeeded in 
arranging a marketing and grading 
demonstration with the co-operation of 
the Nickel Plate Railroad, which sent 
an inspector to show the boys how to 
grade and sort potatoes for dining car 
service. Ultimately, one hundred 
bushels were sold at a premium to this 
railroad. 


Wen the clubwork iscompleted the 
bank holds an exhibit in its lobby, 
at which the boys’ prize half bushels are 
displayed, together with the records of 
the club work. The accompanying 
photograph shows the 1923 club. 
Prize winners were selected and awards 
made before an audience of three hun- 
dred visitors, invited for the occasion. 
The first prize winner in each township 
was given a trip to Columbus, at the 
time of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Week, 
November 19 to 24. The second prize 
winner in each county received a prize, 
chosen from an assortment, the cost of 
which did not exceed ten dollars. 
Every other member who completed 
the work was awarded a_ savings 
account of one dollar in the Wright 
Banking Company. 

The boys are encouraged to increase 
the yield of the land through intelligent 
industrious labor. The average yield 
per acre last year was 222 bushels, or 
more than double the yield of 1922. 


A Bulletin Service for Farmers 


FoR virtually all of an increase of 
41 per cent in deposits last year, 


© grow larger. The rain will nave to ae = 
res can ne before we can be but sinc one 
at check has come in 


todate and Tt deposite have jumpet 
ju st the it may be possible Mot depend en 


or oon 
pi t his wheat thresned. int 
Corn te coming now have plenty: of feed 
iS, cattle and chickens through the coming son. Since 


elke. Remember it ecsts you 
as re na your items is your will toward thie 


—— can furnish you with farm loans at 544 
and reewler commie sic of Th 


et we 
write any kind of Farm insurance and will be glad to joo ranean 
these things for you. 
"OR SALE---H J. Bower, begs ib Black Hull Seed Theat. Phone H-14 
(Plow and plant wheat early this year 
~-L. C. Peterson; 1.C.Pure Bred “ele Pigs at « Bargain, 
We adout 1s. 
C. Davie; Durham Milk Cow, 5 good one 
to 
+ Johnson; Cattle and hogs to ship. 
---Ore, Hurle; All kinds of liv ock. 
t on consigneent or 
@ still » of our customers who have farne 


to sell or omens ons we will my glad te give you their names if 
you are interested. 


the Farmers State Bank, of Osage City, 
Kan., credits its “Bulletin” service for 
farmers. The bulletin is mimeo- 
graphed and mailed under one cent 
postage every month to the better 
class of farmers in the territory. 

“Our mailing list,’ writes Claude 
Akers, cashier, ‘“‘contains fewer than 
500 names, and therefore the result 
that we actually get with the bulletin 
is proof conclusive to us that the 
thing has merit. 

‘“‘And the total cost, not including 
our time, is about $7 per month.” 

The news letter, as this bank writes 
it, reviews local crop and _ business 
conditions, sells the bank on an easy, 
familiar basis to the community and 
also serves as a valuable medium of 
exchange and sale between the farmers 
themselves. Under the heads of ‘‘For 
Sale” and ‘‘Will Buy,” the farmers 
run their individual want ads free of 
charge. 
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PARMERS STATE BANK 
Osage City,Kanesas 3} 
August BULLALIS 1922, 
Dear Priend 
Ate In going over our records the other day, we found that 4 
our mumber of accounts had about doubled since this time last ear. 
crop we are glad to eee it because our 
#014 cows and some 
other things and we are glad to know it is doing you folks some 4 pies 
good. Wea r taken advantage of it this month 
than y see below, « September Sulletif will be full of 
* 
you 
3 
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CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-seven 


With the Camera 


'$°7,600.000 
$6. 500.000 


September Oclober Nowember December 
HELP US REACH OUR GOAL ~ 
$6500.000 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS BY JAN1192.4 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

Richard L. Banford, for twenty-five years chief of the ticker service of 

the New York Stock Exchange, checking over the day’s quotations with 

one of his reporters. He is on called the ‘‘broadcaster of joy 
and sorrow”’ 


In October, in the midst of a four months’ campaign for 
"new business, the United States National Bank, of Den- 
*) ver, put up a chart over the tellers’ windows soliciting 
| the support of customers. They reached the goal a 
: week ahead of schedule 


NOTA S/NGiE WITHDRAW Ade 


An interesting view of the Royal Exchange, London, one of the scenes 
| 3 = which an American photographer has chosen to present picturesque 
NOTE EGULAR INTEREST. 


\GREDT|TS- wrerestenepirs 
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"| Aceou DATE OF Ft 
YouR Savings Accouns VS bay, | 
| Here's an idea—an exact transcript of a savings account, as 
-, displayed in the entrance of the National Exchange Bank, of COPYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 
- Augusta, Ga., as an object lesson in thrift and compound This is the party that Mrs. Kichibea Murai, wife of a Japanese banker, 
E interest gave to instruct Japanese girls in the proper way to wear foreign 
¥ . clothes. The party is said to have aroused considerable criticism from 


the large faction opposed to the dress of the West 
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Capitalizing News Bank Publicity 
pare 

A Clever Virginia Woman Uses Local, State and National wae 

Items to Concentrate Attention; Other Advertising Ideas sma 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


discarded it because we decided it made 
many people think we were repeating A 
the same reading matter. Wefindthe | 


is an idea in bank advertising 


(is an ie Topic Thrift Talks” 
developed by Mrs. Lucy Dick- 


the idea of using local and current 
news, told me that they wanted a daily 
change and something sufficiently 
entertaining to become a sort of 
‘feature,’ on the order of Abe Martin 
or Walt Mason or a daily ‘column.’ 
Of course I do not claim to have 
evolved anything that clever. But 
that is the ideal in view. 

“I know of no way to check up on 
our reading public but we do know that 
a number of people read these thrift 
talks regularly and look for them. For 
instance, a book store clerk, a garage 
man, a professor at Randolph-Macon 
College, and others have commented 
on them to people who repeated the 
comments to us. People who come 
into the bank have spoken of them and 
said they looked for them. The local 
and state news seeins to attract special 
interest. 

“I have used topics such as Com- 
munity Chest drives, county fairs, 
opening of schools, trade pageants, 
new parking and traffic regulations, 


Fig. 2. In the original, it’s a blueprint 


Boy Scout activities, and soon. Doing 
six a week for eighteen months, I have 
not been able to make them all of equal 
quality, but I have found that there 
is always something happening that 
can be used as a peg on which to hang 
a thrift talk. 

“T have used as much local news for 
Danville as for Lynchburg by reading 
the Danville paper. Both banks have 
been pleased with the attention they 
get. At first we used a cut, but 


to my mind, that is a very salutary 
thing to do once in a while. 


A RATHER unusual booklet and idea is 
“A Blue Print of Your Estate,”’ put 
out by Security Trust Company, 
Detroit. H. B. Grimm, manager of 
the Business Extension Department 
says regarding it: 

“The booklet was given wide dis- 
tribution to our list of preferred trust 
prospects and at the same time the 
charts were reproduced in larger size 
in newspapers and in a number of local 
class magazines, in color.” 

The reproduced advertisement (Fig. 
2) gives an idea of how the blueprints 
were used to clarify the subject of 
trusts. 

Another good trust booklet is 
“Estates of Today, Their Settlement 
and Management With or Without a 
Will,” issued by the Camden Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company, Camden, 
N.J. Russell L. Sammis, assistant to 
the officers of that institution says: 

“You might also be interested in 


inson Urquhart, ‘headline works better. I use any news 
of Lynchburg, of general inter- Anc 
Va., or the est; per- t 
Lynchburg Trust sonal or partisan, ; 
and Savings Bank The Boy of course. And 
and the Commer- hold their annual ret Jooks to them for In Richmond try to keep it as eet 
cial Bank of Dan- They are up-to-the-minute 
ville in the same oper the American ge. as possible, taking 
state. I am glad ig due is a pressing nations Confederate history: that ‘at tines ot advantage of in- 
to reproduce a “i problem.” The habit of ortunity You familiar with ths hosts.» Are terest already cre- 
f these ad- in boyhood rhe Lynchburg Trust af you know that the Lynchburg ated. Of course | 
group ° welcomes on 4 banking is the oldest trust Ti 
vertisements (Fig. Savi invites them to make bank in the third savings try toworkin every me 
1) and also what home. Presidents have direct. savings argument Ba 
cies are bazed Yeary of successful as pre- abl 
0 say abou em Lynchburg uking home, sents.” Ac 
and the idea in +e Bank News in bank ad- 
Savings hi de! 
idea we are ” Trust and 7 
proceeding on is that The Bank That Pays 4% Savings Bank recommended it hi 
people are not going , many years ago. nt 
to read unless they The Bank That Pays 44, But I don’t believe a 
are interested. No saiiaaa I have ever seen it a 
matter how attractive ee — done more cleverly et 
a cut may be or how unanswerable than in these ex- W. 
| an argument, the average newspaper amples. | 
| reader will glance at it and pass it over 7 
unless it catches hisinterest. Certainly ConstpeRABLE interest was aroused i 
he will not read just because we think Tole coves by the advertisement of the Equitable let 
he ought to. perros Trust Company of New York shown Kak 
“A great deal of bank advertising we herewith—‘“‘Every Man Owes Three 
is too high-brow for the public a savings SECURID ney Things to His Bank” (Fig. 3). It is th 
bank must reach—working people, saree rather unusual for a bank to tell the he 
housekeepers, clerks. public that the bank depositor has a 
“The officials of the Lynchburg obligations as well as privileges, but, in 
Trust and Savings Bank who gave me 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


knowing that in a recent newspaper 
campaign carried on in the local papers, 
we featured this booklet in the closing 
paragraph of each ad. In a period of 
six weeks (three ads per week) we 
received about 500 inquiries for it—no 
small number considering the fact that 
the largest circulation of any paper 
was 27,000.” 


A nice piece of typography that little 
advertisement of the First National 
Bank of Bluefield, W. Va., (Fig. 4). 
Another good advertiser in that town 
is the Bluefield National. It recently 
go: good'’co-operation from its local 
daily which put its illustrated ad- 


first. On this subject one advertiser 
who has had considerable experience 
with enclosures says: 

“To demonstrate clearly to myself 
that I got increased returns by at- 
taching enclosures so they would be 
read after the letter, I once took a list 
of 200 names and sent the same letter 
to every one. To the first hundred I 
folded the letter and simply added the 
enclosures. To the second hundred 
I fastened the enclosures so that they 
could not be touched until the letter 
had been read. I received a return of 


a little better than three times the 


vertisement on railroad securities 
on the same page with a three- 
quarter column article on that 
subject. 


Tuar “Sure as Shootin’ ”’ advertise- 
ment of the Commercial National 
Bank (Fig. 4) contains a very valu- 
able idea on the “Fixed Expense 
Account.” It points out something 
definite to work towards in saving. 


Tue lure of the sea is seen in the 
ship advertisement of the Guaran- 
tee Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Philadelphia (Fig. 4); also 
the lure of the historical bank ad- 
vertisement, for this is the Welcome, 
William Penn’s little ship. 


Tere are times when it is quite 
important to attach enclosures to 
letters. This is when they are 
sent to offices having a mail depart- 
ment where mail is first sorted and 
then distributed to department 
heads. It will be found generally 


Every man owes three things 
to his bank 


"Tue erostror who wrote the’ following letter has given 
permission to publish it. Has the thought he expresses ever 
occurred to you? Do you agree with him? 
Tue Trust Company 
37 STREET, NEw YoRK 
Gentlemen 
You have published many advertuemenus about expect, 
* but 10 walk and to carry my share of your 
3 1 owe you an obliganon to accept your decision 


As see 1, owe you three things-and money cheerfully, if you vomenme say “No.” If you 
thank the Lord) not one of haven't the 


to you. a well as t0 myself 10 main 


rate of interest, or to lend at too low 


1 want all the interest 1 can get; and all the 


personal share un upholding i 
2 Lowe it 10 you to maintain balance on which 
you can make profit. I expect you to maintain ily wey 
axes and other expenses. | call on you for 
many of which were never the best interests of a// your depositors of whom 
thought of as a part of hanking ten years ago. I am one New York, December 19,1924 


This is a straight from the shoulder letter. We believe the spirit of fair- 
dealing which it represents is eminently characteristic of the customers 
of this bank. We are proud of this spirit and grateful for it. It has been 
a very big factor in The Equitable’s success. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


most profitable to attach them in 
such a way that the letter is read 


“Sure as Shootin’” 


SOME things are sure as “death and taxes.” 


You have certain fixed expenses—insur- 
ance premiums, taxes, interest on mort- 
gages or notes, fuel—they come without 
fail every year. 


Your Fixed Ex- 
penses May Be 
Like This: Each time they come with a jolt—a big 
payment that takes almost every cent of 
that month’s income— to spare. 


Why not set aside a fixed amount every 
nt month to meet those fixed expenses? 
26 Spread those payments out over the whole 
Ospont year. Add a little for Permanent a 
~ - Then when your insurance premiums 

taxes come due, merely the de. 


sired amount from your 
the payments without f the old 
pinch. 


Besides you'll find yourself building up a 
P t Reserve. 


Try it. It Works! 
Open your “Fixed Expense Account” 


The Commercial National Bank 


State Street at the Square 


“ ” 
The “Welcome” Sails 
/ACING unknown hardships and perils, 
FS William Penn's little band set sail for the 


they were beset by rou: 
greater part were stricken with smallpox, they 
reached their di under hi 


gu 

am ll you leave your family well provided 
“for, they face the possibility of financial hard- 
ships. Their inexperience in the handling of 
money may lead them to distress unless you make 
a will and name a competent executor. 

This company, acting as executor, gives your 
family benefit of seasoned judgment 
and the 
Let us our booklet L2, Your 
Family's Future. 


Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


‘3196-18-28 Chestnet St. 


1415 Chestnut St. Go. 62d 


First National Bank 


Twenty-nine 


percentage on the last hundred that I 
did on the first. This has been my 
experience right along.” 


An ADMIRABLE brief for magazine ad- 
vertising by banks has been put out by 
the Financial Department of “The 
Quality Group”’—The Atlantic, 
Harpers, Scribner’s, Review of Reviews 
and The World’s Work. It gives this 
testimony from a bank: 

“An example of how advertising 
works: A man answered an advertise- 
ment of ours, offering a certain booklet. 
It was sent. A week later we sent him 
another one, explaining all of the 
various services we render. Fol- 
lowing that, one of our representa- 
tives called. Nothing happened. 
In the second call the man bought 
$12,000 worth of bonds. A little 
later on he came and opened an 
account in the safe-keeping securi- 
ties end of the Bond Department. 
Stilllater he opened a substantial ac- 
count in the Banking Department.” 


I WONDER if there’s any advertising 
idea for a bank’s foreign department 
in the alleged fact that owing to 
the reversal of seasons in opposite 
hemispheres —it being late sum- 
mer in Buenos Aires now, for ex- 
ample — those American manufac- 
turers who regard the world as one 
great market find their “‘dull season”’ 
largely reduced. Moreover, on ac- 
count of the economic fact that all 
countries do not suffer simultane- 
ously from crop failures or business 
depression, the concern with a 
world-wide trade seems to have a 
better chance for continuous pros- 
perity than the one whose business 
is confined exclusively to the home 


market. 
(Continued on page 34) 


Don’t Worry 
—about the weather 


The man who does his banking 
with us by mail doesn’t have to worry 
about roads made difficult by bad 
weather. 


In the comfort of his own fireside, 
he makes out his deposit slips, checks, 
or withdrawal orders, and effects his 
banking transactions with safety, 
and dispatch. 


It’s a good idea. Adopt it. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


RESOURCES $6,000,000.00 


Fig. 4. A definite plan, the lure of the sea and a typographical model 
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Thirty 


FREETOYOU 


OVER 3300 banks are using 

these ideal Liberty Col- 
lapsible Storage andTransfer 
Cases—13 different sizes— 
for their 


Deposit Slips Drafts Withdrawals 
Pass Books Letters Certificates 
Cashiers Checks Old Statements 


— everything they want to file 
away in order, to be kept 
free from dust, and if neces- 
sary easily and quickly found. 


Unequalled for 


Economical Filing 


You will find the complete solution 
of your filin oblems in the use 
of these LIBERTY Storage Cases. 
Note the two illustrations below. 


Open 

— ready 

recelving whatever you filing 


desire to file; great 
economy and @ time 


Closed 
ready 
for 
storage 


An attractive label on the front of 
each box permits quick reference 
to box contents. Ss means a 

eat saving of time when looking 
for old records or slips. 


A sample box will be sent 
to you FREE and without 
obligation if you will simply 


be me CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON = = 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
Dept. B, Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation send me free 
Liberty Box and descriptive folder. 


be ‘‘Carthago delenda est.” Now- 
adays it is ““The income tax should be 
revised downward.” 


New Customer to teller: 
will you lend me a dictionary? 

Teller: Certainly—but why? 

New Customer: I’m trying to read 
the rules and regulations in your sav- 
ings pass book. 


Please, 


These mah-jong fiends who play al 
so much per point certainly scatter 
their sustenance to the four winds. 


The Best Words in the Bankers’ 
Dictionary 


Probably 

Apparently 
Presumably 

Said to be 

Quoted as 
Conservative optimism 
Optimistic conservatism 
Appears to be 
Reasonably 

Seem to indicate 
Generally speaking 
Exceptions, of course 


Wonder how many bank advertisers 
have gone crazy trying to figure out 
how much money King Tut would 
have today if during his lifetime he 
had deposited one dollar at compound 
interest? 


This year the annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World is to be held in London. 
No doubt there will be gleeful singing 
of the British version of the well- 
known popular air, “ ‘Ale, ’ale, the 
gang’s all here.” 


Speaking of advertising, don’t be 
too skeptical of billboards. Sometimes 
they’re not as bad as they’re painted. 


The Wooing of the President's 
Daughter 


(With apologies to the ‘‘Success’’ magazine) 


Oh, there was a young feller 
And he was a paying teller 
In a bank in a town by the water, 
And in spite of his position 
He had an ambition 
To marry the president’s daughter. 


He courted that maid 
With courage undismayed, 
And a lot of nice trinkets he bought 
her; 
But whenever he’d propose 
She would just turn up her nose, 
And say, “I’m the president’s daugh- 
ter.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 
| THE days of Rome, it used to 


To the president he went 
To declare his intent, 
Though feeling like a lamb at the 
slaughter; 
For her Pa flew in a rage 
That a teller in a cage 
Should propose to the president’s 
daughter. 


Then our hero, in despair, 
Saw an advertisement where 
It said you could become what you 
ought ter— 
“Join our correspondence school, 
For Success we know the rule” — 
He could marry, then, the president's 
daughter! 


By the midnight candle he 
Learned the new efficiency, 
Every angle of the art, as they 
taught her— 
Till at last there came the day 
When he felt he knew a way 
To marry the president’s daughter. 


At his science now adept, 
He’d a hunch the girl who swept 
Wasn’t saving clips and pins, and 
he caught her— 
What fell on the floor, each day, 
She was throwing right away! 
(Step One toward the president’s 
daughter). 


To the president he 
Told his great discovery, 
No longer afraid of his hauteur— 
Said the president, in joy, 
““You’re a very bright boy— 
Bright enough for a_ president’s 
daughter!” 


Having saved the banking till 
Thirty cents by brains and skill, 
os hurried to the girl and besought 
er, 
“I have now achieved success! 
You will marry me, I guess, 
If you are the president’s daughter!”’ 


As she gave her quick consent, 
To the parsonage they went, 
With permission of her Paw and her 
Maw ter— 
And he’s now a V. P., 
And contented as can be, 
For he’s wed to the president’s 
daughter. 


No Chance 


Frank —“Charlie boasts that no 
living man could forge his name suc- 
cessfully to a check and get it cashed. 
Has he such a very peculiar signature?” 

George—‘“‘No; but he hasn’t any 
money in the bank.” — Mid-Continent 
Banker. 
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Reduced Premiums 
on Standard Forgery Bonds 
to Users 


TANDARD Forgery Bonds and _ Bankers’ 

Special Bonds, identical word for word with 
those written by surety companies at standard 
rates, are now available to users of Todd check 
protection at liberal discounts. 


These discounts quoted to Todd users by the 
General Indemnity Corporation of America, prove 
conclusively the value of the Todd System of check 
protection and forgery prevention. The saving in 
premiums more than covers entire cost of Protecto- 
graph equipment and Todd anti-forgery checks. 
To non-Todd users the standard rate is applicable. 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN BONDS 
AND DISCOUNT LISTS 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


PROTOD-Greenbac anti- 
forgery checks and drafts with 
the self-cancelling ‘‘VOIDS” 
represent the greatest ad- 
vance in security paper. 


The Protectograph in 
connection with PROTOD- 
Greenbac offers the nearest 
approach to absolute protec- 
tion—and iron-clad forgery 
insurance goes the rest of 
the way. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House es n 


Thirty-two 

Dowen,Lawrence ‘Brisbane Bld 
Bowers, Frank 89 Lexington Ave. 
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KARDEX CENTRAL FILE CARD 
Open |Acct. Close REMARKS Keown 2 le 
1 | commenciat 
AVERAGE BALANCE 
OTHER BANK ACCT'S | Date | Solicited 1921 N.250\ 1923 1925 | 1927 | 1929 


-4| Bowers. Frank 69 Lexington 
Ella C. \130 Oxford Avil tel | 
Bowie, May St. | | | \s 
4912 Bowker 1544 Main St. fel | 
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© 1924, The Kardex Company 
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“We Lookd 


In Five Seconds 


This Kardex Central File tells you the 
complete history of any customer's ac- 
count—average balance, loans, credit 
information, business connections. 
Kardex color flashes point out which of 
the bank’s services he should be sold. 


In every Kardex Record the best use 
is made of color flashes to show special 
information or warn of danger. Im- 
portant facts are thus brought to the 
officers’ attention automatically. 


| 

~ 
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Speed and Protection 
and Both Kardex” 


, ‘Tus expression, used by an officer of a great bank, 


“e tells in a few words why more than 12,000 banks 
_ have adopted Kardex methods. 

5 of In this age of credit, accurate records mean protection 
a of the bank’s assets. The Kardex principle of keeping 
cial cards in sight makes that protection absolute. There 
the can be no misfiling, no wrong entries. 


Next, speed, for a bank’s records must be always 
up-to-date. Kardex saves every unnecessary motion. 


Send for The Kardex Man 


Modern banks are Kardexing all records, central 
file, signature cards, ledgers, safe deposit 
records, security records, collateral 
records, note control. 


Ask the Kardex man to show you 
successful record keeping features from 
the Kardex Book of Forms. Start today 
to save time, cut costs and do away with 
errors. Send for the Kardex man. 
Phone your local Kardex office. Write 
for the new Kardex publication “19 
Basic Records of Banking.” 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
543 Kardex Park Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World 


In Canada: KARDEX, 58 King Street West, Toronto 
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Note the vast im- 
provement at the 
front of the drawer 
where VERTEX Ex- 
panding File Pockets 
have replaced over- 
taxed folders. The 
same improvement 
right through your 
files will make filing 
and finding easy. 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet, with their index 
tabs in plain view. Their ex- 
panding construction permits 
them to easily accommodate 
three, thirty or three hundred 
letters in a neat, orderly manner. 
VERTEX Pockets are made 
of ‘‘Paperoid,” a specially made 
red rope stock that will outlast 
twenty ordinary manila folders. 


If you will mail the coupon below, 
a sample VERTEX Pocket will be 
sent for trial in your own files. 
No charge or obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 
Name of Firm 
Address 
Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


epeciel. size 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capitalizing News in Bank 
Publicity 
(Continued from page 29) 


Tue Pacific-Southwest” is the title 
of a monthly publication issued for the 
benefit of officers, employees and 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank and the First 
Securities Company. It is an illus- 
trated newspaper of eight pages and 
ought to do a lot to keep up the esprit 
de corps of the various organizations. 


Recarvine their eagle emblem (Fig. 
5), the Illinois 
Merchants 
Banks, of 
Chicago, say: 

“The emblem 
of the Illinois 
Merchants 
Banks symbol- 
izes those quali- 
ties of stead- 
fastness and 
safeguarding 
strength which 
give the institution its important place 
in the front ranks of modern houses 
of banking.” 


Fig. 5. An emblem that 
means something 


Tuar advertising is still in its infancy 
is the opinion of Sir Charles Higham, 
the British advertising expert who 
recently visited this country. Says 
Sir Charles: 

“In ideas lies the hope of the world. 
Advertising dusts men’s minds. It 
informs and it educates. It won’t be 
long before we shall be teaching love, 
loyalty, kindness, friendship, honesty, 
courage and many other things through 
the advertising columns of the great 
newspapers of the world. 

“TI believe that the newspaper is the 
greatest power in the world. Its 
influence is far greater than many 
people imagine. It is the national 
educator of today. Without it we 
should indeed be put back fifty or a 
hundred years. The cleaner the press 
is the better it is for the people. I 
recommend newspaper advertising for 
my sixty-odd clients and urge my 
people in Great Britain to use the 
papers in the United States for the 
reason that I am convinced that the 
newspaper is the cheapest, quickest 
and most effective way of reaching the 
greatest number of people in the 
shortest space of time.” 


In THE early colonial days “The Old 
Westchester Path’ was the main 
thoroughfare connecting New York 
City and Westchester County. The 
historian describes it as little better 
than an Indian trail, littered with rocks 
and, during the rainy months, most 
difficult to travel. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Hit the Target Every Time! 


Send your advertisin 
will get the most BUS 
your Bank. 

We can help you do it! 


Bankers in the Central West are heartily 
welcome to our suggestions without any 
obligation. Why not write us NOW? 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 

Toledo Factories Bldg., © TOLEDO, OHIO. 


where it 
SS for 


Build Bank-Confidence 


That's what a wy ~ & EVANS Safety 
will do for illustrated above, may 
used in window _ other interior position. 
Sise 24 x 12; beveled plate glass; black letters 
on chipped gold surface. Also made to read at 
bottom, “The U.S. Government.” Price $14.50. 


ot other si pod give size of space and lettering 
sketches and samples sub- 
without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Co. 


Specialists in Bank Signs Since 1892 
Union and Washington Sts. 


CHICAGO (2693) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 

Stamp 

Prints Each 

MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 


nus 2 28 81917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


REED MASTER PLAN 
“Well Named” 


REED MASTER PLAN 
“Scoop” 
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] fr Economical Transportation 


= 
/ CHEVROLET 


Making Savers Out of Spenders 


Americans, asa class, are commonly charged with extrav- 
agance, especially by the folks across the pond that lack 
the American idea of keeping money in circulation. 


True, Americans are the greatest spenders on earth—a 
| fundamental of our commercial prosperity. There is, 
however, a vast difference between active money and 
wasted money. Expenditures that increase earning power 
or assets are constructive and in the public interest. 


One of the largest single items of public expenditure 
today is for automobiles, most of which are bought on 
time, meaning that the buyer and his family save for the 


greatly desired car—usually money that would otherwise 
go for trifles. 


Often saving for a car represents the family’s first con- 
tinuous effort to acquire valuable property. 


Having learned how to do it—having acquired the savings 
habit, they are practically certain to progress to the status 
of realty owners. 


The Nation that saves—is saved. 


= In the last twenty-two years savings banks deposits have 
am increased 108 per cent per capita. 


Other millions of saving are represented by ownership 
= of government and other securities, and increasing 
ur ownership of homes. 


In the meantime the public has saved the price of 
| 14,000,000 automobiles, most of which are increasing the 


h earning and saving capacities of their owners. 
E 
e e 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
e In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Oshawa, Ontario 
‘ve 
Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 
= Superior oe Five United States manufacturing plants, 
Superior Utility Coupe - - - = = 640 seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
Superior Commercial Chassis - - 338 capacity in the world for high-grade 
lity Express Truck Chassis - - 680 cars and make possible our low prices. 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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The standard 
form of Check 
Protection 


The first chemi- 
cally-protected 
paper—Safety 


Paper—was in- 
vented by George 
ES La Monte in 1871. 
aS Tested by over 
50 years of use, 

National Safety 

Paper has been 

found tobethe most 


effective means of 
protecting checks 
againstfraud. That 
is why it is used 
by thousands of 
banks and trust 
companies, and is 
regarded as the 
standard form of 
check protection. 

Ask your litho- 
grapher. 


aa 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 


(Continued from page 34) 


“‘Many of the foremost leaders in 
colonial history resided in Westchester 
County at this period. Most of them 
maintained winter residences in New 
York City. Each year ‘The Old West- 
chester Path’ was the route taken by 
the Morrises to their seat at Morrisania, 
by the Van Cortlandts and the Philipses 
to their Manor Halls on the Hudson, 
by the Heathcotes to their Manor of 
Scarsdale, by the Pells to their Manor 
of Pelham, and by the Jays and De- 
Lanceys to their broad acres on the 
sandy shores of Long Island Sound. 

“The ‘Path’ of three generations ago 
still connects the metropolis and the 
hills of Westchester, but it has been 


beaten by the feet of many travelers - 


into a path of steel and macadam and 
broadened by the ebb and flow of daily 
traffic into a network of parkways, 
boulevards and railroad lines spread 
fan-shape over the country, converg- 
ing in the heart of the nation’s greatest 
city.” 

The foregoing paragraphs are from 
an interesting booklet put out by the 
Westchester Title & Trust Company 
of White Plains, N. Y., which gives an 
all around financial service under one 
roof, and that is also explained in the 
booklet. 


That the 
Christmas Club 


(Continued fom page 16) 


February 1, 1923, 2,900 (or consider- 
ably more than 80 per cent) were kept 
active and matured at the close of 
the year. At this same bank, out of 
2,000 ordinary new savings accounts 
opened during the month of July, 1922, 
there were only 1,403 accounts remain- 
ing in force on July 1, 1923—twelve 
months later—or only 70 per cent. 

This is only another way of saying 
that when a new savings depositor is 
secured in the Christmas Club there is 
a better chance of holding him as a 
permanent depositor than if he opens 
an ordinary savings account. For, of 
the 80 per cent of Christmas Club 
members who stick throughout the 
year, practically all will open another 
account in a larger club for the follow- 
ing year. 

We have attempted to show that 
although a Christmas Club may be a 
nuisance in some respects, if it is well 
developed it actually brings sufficient 


‘money into the bank to pay for its 


operation and for the incidental ad- 
vertising required. Furthermore, it is 
without question one of the greatest 
sources of obtaining new customers for 
all the departments of a savings bank 
that has yet been devised. 

Does it pay? In order to elicit a 
decidedly affirmative answer to this 
question, one need only ask the bank 
that has actively developed its club. 
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STRONGHART AJAX 
VERTICAL RECORDING 


Holds *10 in Quarters 


In a Class 


by Itself 


Attractive 
to Savers 


For Pocket 
Desk and 
Mantel 


Right in Size 
Right in Price 


Also made 
Non- 
Registering 


Send today for Our Catalog 
STRONGHART COMPANY 


They’re Big Buyers! 
—these 160,000 


Readers of Business 


A recent cross section survey shows 
that 100 per cent are buyers of 
materials and equipment used in 
business. 


Get these figures — 


73% have sole authority 
to purchase for their 
respective concerns. 


27% sharethe purchasing 
responsibility with 
fellow executives. 


This quality of circulation, carried 
through a run of 160,000 copies 
monthly, represents a tremendous 
market for manufacturers of general 
commodities as well as business 
equipment. 


And here’s a point! 


Business offers you this “big 
buyer” circulation at the 
lowest rate per page per thou- 
sand in the commercial field. 


BUSINESS 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


2944 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. . 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 


URBANA 


only Real 


“CARD INDEX” 
Addressing System 
the world 


Derby Brown Company 
11 Ave 


Simplest, speediest, most de- 
pendable, economical and 
versatile of all name-writ- 


AURORA ing and listing methods. 


ELLIOTT 
INDEX-ADDRESS CARDS 


are made entirely of light, tough, flexible fibre— 
practically indestructible. Besides automatically 


printing their own Addresses, they serve every use 

to which any one-piece INDEX Card can be put. 
. - 2 Canary, Purple, They can be written or printed upon, thus elimi- 
= Black, Orange. nating all need of separate indexing devices. They 


come in 8 different colors—the EDGES as well as 
face and back of each card being colored for quick 
visual identification in file. They file so compactly 
that 25,000 Cards can be stored on less than 15- 
inch by 33-inch floor space. A tray 13 inches long 
will hold 250 Cards—tray and cards together 
weighing less than 2 POUNDS! 


You stencil Addresses into 
Elliote Index Cards right 
in your own office—on any 


HE illustration above demonstrates the many practi- standard Typewricer! 


cal superiorities of Elliott Index-Address Cards:—their 


compactness and light weight;—how the patented Index 
Groove makes a “Tab” or “Guide” of any Card when inverted in 
tray; — how filing data is written direct on frames;—how the 8 
colors can be utilized to indicate geographical or other divisions;— 
and also how a list can be sub-indexed to almost unlimited extent 
by means of a small ‘selector notch” in each card, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the famous Elliott Automatic Selector Attachment, prints 
the addresses of any desired classification, automatically skipping all 
others, without disturbing original geographical or alphabetical 
arrangement of your indexed Cards. 


Easy to handle and file. 
This small cabinet contains 
6250 Cards, faultlessly 
classified and indexed. 


Write us for full particulars, and for a copy of our 
FREE BOOK—“Mechanical Addressing” 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE Co. 
142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


When run through an El- 
liote Addressing Machine, 
these Index Cards print as 
perfect Addresses as your 
typewriter will type:—1000 
to 6000 per hour. 


= 
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Branch Offices and Agencies in all parts of the civilized World 
Vir 
“Prints Right—in Sigh ” 
rints Right—in Sight—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type 
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SUGGESTION of quality, 

distinction, strong advertis- 
ing display, combined with dig- 
nified simplicity — these are the 
qualities electric signs for banks 
must have. Years of experience 
have taught the Flexlume desi 
ers how to supply them. : 


Raised, white, glass let- 
ters on a dark back- 
und make Flexlumes 
excellent day signs as well 
as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, 
lowest upkeep cost. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume for your building 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The “Real Home” Savings Bank 


With its COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN will BRING. 


RESULTS and INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Enameled Actual Size 
in 3% inches long 
Beautiful 2% “ high 
Colors 2% deep 


HOME FOR SAVINGS” 


Distribute a Savings Device that means something! Order 


and you'll reorder like other banks 
have. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


Originated and Produced by 
Bankers Thrift Corporation 
4450 W. Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Showing Bottom 
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For Inspiring Thrift 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


NOTHING succeeds like success and 
nothing inspires an ambitious 
person to succeed so much as to hear 
of another’s success. To my way of 
thinking, therefore, true stories of 
success — the life history of real persons 
who have gotten ahead—is the best 
possible material for thrift booklets 
and savings advertisements. 

Following are a few such stories that 
I have recently collected from various 
reliable sources. They are commended 
to the attention of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cating the public—especially the rising 


‘| generation—in the meaning of thrift. 


Earl Munger, Detroit, Mich. 


Starting his business life at the age o! 
thirteen with one dollar borrowed from 
his mother and today, at thirty, worth 
at least half a million dollars, head of 
a big manufacturing enterprise and 
recognized as one of the civic leaders, 
is the unusual record of Earl Munger. 

Mr. Munger, who is president of the 
Ampco Twist Drill and Tool Company, 
says: 

““At the age of fourteen I started to 
work. I entered a machine shop and 
worked the best I knew how. 

“I saved my money and after ten 
years or so I had a few thousand dollars 
in the bank, which stood me in good 
stead. 

“Not many years passed before | 
saw that I would have to own my busi- 
ness to get any place. I then organized 


my present company and have headed 
it ever since.” 


J. F. Sartori, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. Sartori, who is now president o! 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Los Angeles, was born in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, and his family was quite poor. 
He says he was the youngest and small- 
est “‘newsie” that ever sold papers and 
fruit and candy on the trains. He got 
an education and became a lawyer. At 
thirty-one he moved to Los Angeles. 
With all the money he had saved and 
the backing of others who believed in 
him, he organized a bank with capital 
of $29,000. Today Mr. Sartori’s bank 
has resources of more than $165,000,- 
000. His own example of thrift has 
been an inspiration to thousands. 


William Klein, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Some years ago Mr. Klein was work- 
ing for 2% cents an hour for an old- 
established chocolate-making firm. By 
dint of saving he and his brother 
gathered together $3,800. With that 
they started in business in 1913. The 
first year their volume of business 
amounted to $13,000. The Corn Ex- 
change of Philadelphia continues their 
story as follows: 
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“At night, because of the terrible 
heat in their little plant, they took the 
chocolate trays and carried them in a 
wheelbarrow to their home, where they 
wrapped them for shipment. Friends 
gibed them, and had a great deal of fun 
at their expense because of the crude 
and seemingly inefficient methods; but 
a saver is usually a tireless worker, and 
the second year their business increased 
to $28,000. It grew and grew, until it 
amounted to $60,000 the third year. 
At the present time they are working 
on a basis of $3,000,000 per year. Thus 
at a comparatively young age these 
brothers have established a sound and 
successful business enterprise.” 


J. W. Murray, Detroit, Mich. 


in the heart of Detroit’s great north 
end industrial center stands a small, old 
brick building which ten years ago was 
the first plant of the J. W. Murray 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
sheet metal parts for automobiles. 
Across the street spread out the vast 
mills and shops of the same organiza- 
tion with fifteen acres under roof where 
1,500 men are now employed. 

J. W. Murray, founder of the 
company, was born in Saginaw, Mich., 
about sixty-six years ago. He is of an 
inventive turn of mind and has always 
been thrifty. When his opportunity 
came with the sudden demand for 
automobile parts in volume ten years 
ago, he was ready for it because he had 
saved about $5,000 and had ample 
credit on a reputation built up by years 
of industry and thoroughness. He was 
able to leave the modest little brick 
building where he and a few co-workers 
made their stand and decided to battle 
their way to a new place in industry, 
which they have won. 


J.R. Bolling, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mr. Bolling, still in his thirties, but 
already a well-to-do owner of real 
estate, started his business career with 
a peanut stand in Winston-Salem. By 
steady saving and judicious invest- 
ments in real estate he has gotten to- 
gether enough capital to go into the 
bicycle and motorcycle business in 
West 3rd Street, has bought a nice 
home and is planning to give each of 
his four children a good education. 


Ted Kelley, Atlanta, Ga. 


This is the story of an industrious 
and thrifty boy—only nine years old. 
He sells The Saturday Evening Post 
and the Ladies Home Journal and has 
quite an extensive list of customers. 
He is saving and investing his money. 
Some time ago he went to the offices of 
a real estate bond concern in Atlanta 
and emptied his bulging pockets of a 
hundred dollars’ worth of nickels, 
dimes and dollars. He bought one 
hundred-dollar bond for cash and has 


Thirty-nine 


Reinforced 
Rubber 


Stedman 


begun to buy another one on the partial 


Medman— 


NATURIZED FLOORING 
PATENTED 


N FLOORINGAS USED IN THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORKCIIY 


Like 


Itgivestotheir banking rooms theimpressivenessand beauty 
of marble, yet itis a quiet floor to walk upon. Itrelieves nervous 
strain and foot fatigue for it is a comfortable floor to stand on. 

The heaviest traffic in the bank lobby will never wear it out, nor will the 
weight of heavy furniture, in the office spaces, dent or crack it. 

Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring has all the qualities that make it ideal 
for banking use. It is the easiest of all floors to keep clean. It will not stain. 
Maintenance cost is negligible for washing is the only care necessary to keep it 
in perfect condition. Jt is a permanent, economical floor. 


Many of the largest banks in the country have found in Stedman Flooring the 
solution to their flooring problems. 


Let us show you the many colors and types, the square and rectangular tiles, 
the long corridor runners in which this flooring is available. 
Write or phone our nearest office. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Mfgrs of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscotting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory. 

DIRECT BRANCHES 


4488 Cass Avenue 1S E.Van BurenStreet 462 Hippodrome Annex 
DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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APRIL 


for pen entries. - 


Byron Weston 


DALTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


 TYPOCOUNT 
The laborious business of record keeping is made 


infinitely easier by the use of modern bookkeeping machines. 
The facts and figures of business are becoming too voluminous 


New methods bring new requirements. To meet 
the peculiarly difficult demands of the new systems of 
Machine Bookkeeping, the Byron Weston Company produced 

Typocount Linen ger Paper. - 


This is a highly specialized paper, being produced 
solely for use in connection with 
machine bookkeeping. It is the fi 
for this particular purpose. - 


In texture, Typocount is remarkably stiff and 
firm, easily resisting the extra strain of running in and out of 
the machine. Its finish is particularly adapted to typewriting, 
insuring clean, sharp impressions. - - - - 


The practical value of Typocount is increased by 
its pleasing buff color, which is restful to the eyes and not 
easily soiled. - - - 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper is recommended 
by the makers of bookkeeping machines. It has been tested 
by actual use and proves practically indestructible. It will 
not tear, crease or become ragged at the edges, and its unusual 
stiffness will keep it upright in the binder. - - - - 6 


The price is moderate, placing it quite within 
the reach of the average office. We recommend Typocount 
for all offices that are installing or ordering replacement sheets 


2 
the modern methods of 

rst ledger paper ever made ‘ 

- - 4 

- - - - - 


for machine bookkeeping systems. - - . - - 7 
If you have a bookkeeping machine in your office, 
let us supply you with Typocount test sheets and sample book. - 8 


WRITING PAPER 
BUSINESS POINTERS 


- - / 


GOOD RIBBONS 


Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill the 
two requirements of good adding machine 
ribbons. They give neat, legible impres- 
sions; they give impressions that last for 
years and years. 

Furthermore, they are so durable that they 
will continue to give good service under 
hard usage. 

You can order these high quality ribbons 
from any of the 220 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any 
of the Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 


Reed Master Plan 


“EMPHATICALLY 


octates 


look to The Burroughs Clearing 
se for dependable information whether it 
be in the editorial or advertising columns. 


another reason why advertising in 
e Clearing House pays out. 


G Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. 
q It will pay you to investigate. 
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payment plan of ten dollars a month. 
Ted will become a successful man. 


John Hertz, Chicago 
Mr. Hertz, still a young man, is 


‘President of the Yellow Cab Company, 


Chicago, said to be the largest opera- 
tors of taxicabs in the world, and also 
president of the Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Company, which sells 95 
per cent of the taxicabs sold in the 
United States. He started as an office 
boy in the old Chicago Morniny 
Record. Later he got into the auto- 
mobile business as salesman. His rea! 
chance was when he had an oppor- 
tunity to own a share in the business. 
Eighteen hours a day was his workiny 
schedule. When he had a chance he 
put into effect a plan whereby every 
worker in the organization had an op- 
portunity to share in the profits of the 
business, thus giving them an addition: 
incentive to put in their best effor!. 
The Yellow Cab Company has 4,50) 
chauffeurs and about 2,000 other 
workers, all of whom share in the 
profits of the company. 


Isaac Gittler, Chicago 


A Russian Jewish immigrant to the 
United States a few years ago, Mr. 
Gittler is today a millionaire—the 
owner of a $4,000,000 hotel in Chicago. 
In 1917 he and his wife were living in 
the back of a store at 556 East Forty- 
seventh Street, Chicago, cutting furs 
and making coats of them. He saved 
money and invested it. In an inter- 
view in Opportunity magazine, he 
explains his success thus: “I wasn’t 
afraid to take a chance. I kept my 
money circulating; just as soon as | 
earned any money I invested it, in one 
thing or another. I know a tailor who 
has saved $5,000. He doesn’t believe 
in banks, is afraid of them, and so he 
keeps his money locked up ina box. Sev- 
eral years ago he had saved that $5,000 
and he hasn’t any more now than he 
had then. I, myself, do business with 
five banks. In order to succeed, one 
must save and invest.” 


Solomon Levitan, Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Levitan is now state treasurer 
of Wisconsin and president of the 
Commercial National Bank, of Madi- 
son. Forty-four years ago he immi- 
grated here from Southern Russia. His 
first work in America was as a peddler 
of notions. Later, with money he had 
saved, he opened a store in a small 
town in Wisconsin, eventually becom- 
ing a merchant and banker in Madison. 
Mr. Levitan is popular in his com- 
munity and state, as is evident from 
his majority of over 300,000 votes 
when he was elected state treasurer. 

“Most failures,” he says, “are due 
to a faulty valuation of the things of 
life. He is a coward who is afraid to 
say: ‘I can’t afford it’.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


HE wage-earner has no 

quarrel with the general 
principle that thrift is valuable 
and necessary. He will even 
admit that the principle applies 
to him as an individual. 


Why, then, isn’t he a regular 
depositor at your bank? Hasn’t 
he the money? 


Yes, he has the money—more 
than he’s ever had before. The 
reason is simply this: It’s too 

much trouble! 


Do you, then, as a banker, 
wash your hands of the whole 
affair? Do you say that you 
have done all you can when you 
have merely sold an idea? 


Or do you realize that there 
is no profit for your bank in 
any business-building campaign 


easy as it is advertised to be. 


215 FourrH AvENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


until the good-will you have created has been 
“cashed in” over your counter in the form of 
increased deposits and new accounts. 


Thrift has been “sold” to the American working- 
man thoroughly and completely. All that has 
been needed has been some means of delivering 
the goods, some way of really making saving as 


The Auto-Teller, the most revolutionary inven- 
tion in the banking field since the adding machine, 


Would you like to have us 


accept savings deposits for you daily 
in the industries in your 


The Auto-Teller receives, and receipts 
for, paper money deposits 


deposit. 


AYTER nearly two years of thorough trial and searching test, 
we can offer you a plan whereby we shall accept savings 
deposits for you daily in the industries in yourcommunity. We = 
shall be glad to explain our plan completely to any banker (or in- 
dustrial executive) serving one or more industries employing more 
than 200 people. Just send the coupon—no obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER 
CORPORATION 


410 Broapway 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Bankers like it because it creates at once hun- 
dreds of new, active savings accounts, brought to 
their bank by The Auto-Teller and our personal 
canvass of the industries selected; they like it 
because money is deposited in worthwhile amounts, 
one dollar being the minimum, for any single 
Bankers like it for its moderate cost; 
they like it because it gets tangible results. 


New as the plan is, we have many bankers 2 
and industrial executives who will testify to its 
value and benefits. = 


community? 


makes saving really as easy as 
it is advertised to be. — 


The Auto-Teller receives, and = 
receipts for, paper money de- 

sits. The Auto-Teller makes 
it possible for us to accept 
savings deposits for you daily 
in one or all of the industries E 
in yourcommunity. _ 


The Auto-Teller Industrial 
Savings System is welcomed by z 
employers because it materially : 
assists the solution of their labor 5 
problem; because there is no : 
cost or expense to them, and = 
because its use relieves them 
entirely of clerical work. 


The employee likes it because 
it is safe and convenient, and = 
because no one but his bank 
knows the status of his account. 


National Automatic Teller Corp. 
215 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please tell us more about The Auto-Teller 
Industrial Savings System. 


| ing more than 200 people. 
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Forty-two 
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lobe“Wernicks , 


Lower Left Illustration 


built to endure 


Wood or Steel Filing Cabinets 


Visible Index 


Structural Strength Safes 
and 


General Office Furniture 


Steel Filing Cabinets Visible Card Index 
Upper Left Illustration Upper Right Illustration 
Steel Upright File Structural Strength Safes |” 


Globe-Wernicke Office Equipment is the 
equipment to select for permanence that 
will economize in time and labor. 


Our catalog No. 822 will be mailed 
to you on request. 


Write to Dept. B. C. H. 95 for it now. 


Cinatnnatt 


Lower Right Illustration 


of accounting and record keeping 


A Happy Home ae 
4 ae Book full of life-size 
rule » each letel 
CPHOTOGRAPHS filed in, "The answer to problems 


that tell your story 


OU could draw aside the curtain and 
peek into any happy home and see 
just such a picture most any evening. 


I have a reputation for making easy 
natural looking photographs. e of 
my pictures ever look posed. Neither 
do my models look professional. My 
settings are right and it takes a 
woman's touch to get that ‘‘Real- 
Home-Atmosphere” into your picture. 
— I understand Human Na- 
ture, I am able to express (thru my 
models) the right emotion at the 
psychological moment. 
I have many 
ow suitable for banks. 


ANNE SHRIBER 
Dramatized Photography 
358 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


samples 


— 


for any business. Especially de- 
sirable for Banks, Trust Companies 
and Loan Associations. 


Send for this Book today 


JohnC. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
2129 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES 


In Use In More Than 


LOOSE LEAF 
SYSTEMS 


300,000 Offices 


excellent subjects es- 
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“Conserver of time and money. 


REED MASTER PLAN 


“Emancipator of Detail” | 


REED MASTER PLAN 


THE BURROUGHS 


Mistakes of an Unsuccessful 
Banker 


(Continued from page 11) 


on a new account, without a signature 
card, drawn against uncollected funds, 
and lost another $100. Mechanically 
he is perfect; but his machine needs 
oiling. The gears grind. 


Watch the Silent Man 


I find that men do not have to make 
a loud noise to “arrive’’ in the banking 
world; for as a matter of fact some of 
our best known, most powerful and 
prosperous bankers are averse to the 
limelight. The banker who makes the 
enviable success is not the one who 
comes into New York with the blare 
of trumpets; rather, he is the quie!, 
unassuming fellow who just grows out 
of his old job into the new. One of 
this type has recently been made presi- 
dent of alarge bank. I knew this man 
well. He rarely talked for publication. 
His picture was published only when 
the press asked for it. From one 
position to another in a reasonably 
large city, he moved up, up, and up, 
until New York claimed him for his 
sheer ability. He was thorough in all 
he did. He knew banking as an open 
book. He took nothing for granted, 
and the world did not take him for 
granted, until he proved his worth. 
Now he can go no higher. 

Look out for the fellow who makes 
a home run the first time at the bat 
in the first game of the season. He is 
in for a bad fall. I would rather be a 
Ty Cobb with a consistent record of 
work well done, year in and year out, 
than a Babe Ruth with his spectacular 
halo. We expect Ty to make a base 
hit every time he comes to the bat— 
and he does; we expect Ruth to make 
a homer, and he does—sometimes! 
The hydraulic jack lifting a house will 
not make any noise; the donkey engine 
hoisting a bucket of bricks will make 
a big fuss. The difference lies in the 
method of doing the job. Noise does 
not necessarily mean power. Witness 
Coolidge in the White House. 


Thoroughness Not an 
American Trait 


In a class in accounting of which | 
was a member some years ago, only one 
out of fifty men took down the lectures 
in full, and he was a German. We 
Americans were content to absorb what 
we could, remember what we did not 
forget, get through the test by luck; 
but he was willing to pay the price in 
thoroughness. As I witness the long 
lines of students going into the night 
classes of our universities and night 
schools—and most of these students 
are of foreign extraction—I do not 
wonder that the American boy is 
getting left in the race for success. He 
is not willing to pay the price. At one 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-three 


Mailing Machines Bring Distinct Economy 


—says Postmaster E. M. Morgan 


Model “M” Mail-0-Meter 


A simple, speedy and durable machine 
for metering, sealing and counting 
mail, and thus avoiding necessity for 
stamping by hand or machine. Ap- 
proved by the United States Govern- 
ment and used by the nation’s leading 
business houses. List sent on request. 


ORTY-TWO million letters in the Dead 
Letter Office yearly inspired the “Better 
Mailing Week” to gain public and business 
house cooperation with post-offices. Com- 
menting on the response to the appeal, Post- 
master E. M. Morgan, of New York, in his 
better mailing suggestions brought out the fact 
that indicia printing mailing machines were a 
distinct economy and greatly facilitated han- 
dling and dispatching mail for both business 
houses and post-offices. 

The Model “M” Mail-O-Meter illustrated 
is made by the world’s oldest manufacturers 
of mailing machines and has brought about 
great savings in time and labor in some of the 
country’s largest banks and business institu- 
tions. We are also manufacturers of Stamp 
affixing Machines and the Automat Endorser 
used in banks to cancel and endorse checks in 
one operation while listing. 


Send the coupon for complete information. 


THE MAIL-O-METER COMPANY 
DETROIT 
NOTE— Due to recent greatly improved and enlarged manufactur- 


ing facilities we are able to consider dealer applications 
for open territory. 


MAIL-O-METER COMPANY 
Dept. C. H. 4, 3455 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 


Without obligation on my part please send me infor- 
mation regarding Mail-O-Meter Model ‘“‘M”. 
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CITIZENS’ STATE BANK, STURGIS, MICH. 


and American walnut. 
equipped under our Single Contract Plan. 


[To be completed Septernder Ist, 1924} 


N ideal building for the bank of moderate size. The exterior is 
of Indiana limestone, with interior fixtures in bronze, marble 
It was designed and is being built and 


Fall information as to cost of building 


and interior will be sent on request 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Drawing 


‘nd 


and 
Higgins’ Ink 
ICTURE your business 
day by day by using 
Graphs. They tell their story instantly—the trend 


of your sales, status of your stock on hand and 
condition of every phase of the business. 


are easily and permanently made with HIGGINS’ 
black, white and eleven brilliant colors. 


Your stationer can supply you 


CHICAGO - 


Graphs, charts, and diagrams of every description | A 


AMERICAN DRAWING INKS, waterproof, in 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. | | 
271 Ninth St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
LONDON 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 42) 


time | met a young man who told me 
he had studied in class or at home every 
night for six years—and he was not an 
American. Will he be thorough in his 
work? Will he take himself for 
granted? Will he be taken for granted? 
Willhesucceed? The answeris obvious, 


A Lesson From Coney Island 

Success is such a common thing in 
American business life, and the proc- 
esses through which it is achieved by 
other men so manifest, that it is no 
secret. Any boy can know the funda- 
mental reasons why men succeed and 
most boys could succeed if they would. 
Granting that the average boy does not 
find his true calling, and that many 
find it out too late to make a fresh 
start, it becomes largely a matter of 
will power. If he makes up his mind 


to succeed in his particular job and is | 


willing to pay the cost in effort, even 
at thirty, he has the best years of his 
life before him. 

About once a year I make a pilgrim- 
age to Coney Island to moralize upon 
the weaknesses of the human race. 
Most of the crowd are willing to try 
their luck at anything; and most of 


them lose out. I like particularly to ~ 


watch the fellow who steps boldly up to 
a counter, lays down a nickel, picks up 
three balls and hurls them wildly at a 
row of grinning dummies, a negro’s 
head or a bunch of balloons, hits 
nothing and walks away with a “hang- 
dog”’ look, hoping no one saw him miss 
fire. In contrast I like to watch the 
rifle ranges, where the men step up 
confidently, select the gun carefully, 
aim at something and hit something. 
The one hurls three balls wildly; the 
other sends one bullet home. The 
difference between success and failure 
is the difference between doing things 
at random, in a hurry, and doing one 
thing deliberately with a purpose. 

A second installment of ‘‘Mistakes of an 


Unsuccessful Banker,” entitled “‘I Read the 
Wrong Books,” will follow in an early issue. 


—The Editor © 


Supernatural Service 


A LADY approached the desk of 
Assistant Cashier Heaphy and 
made a peculiar request. 

She stated that she wanted to be 
made executrix of her own estate and 
asked his advice as to how she should 
go about it. 

In spite of his excellent legal train- 
ing (at the U. of D.) Mr. Heaphy was 
stumped. He threw up his hands and 
turned her over to Mr. Sweeney, who, 
being of an accommodating nature, and 
quite familiar with the possibilities of 
an extensive legal vocabulary, was 


without a doubt able to accomplish the — 


difficult task to her entire satisfaction. 
Leave it to him!—Happenings 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 
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Trust Ideas in the Daily 
News 


By FRANK L. WENDELL 


DILIGENT reading of the news- 

papers will provide the wide-awake 
trust officer with much material to use 
in convincing prospects—either by the 
spoken or by the written word —of the 
vital importance of ‘tthe prompt and 
proper handling of all trust matters, 
and particularly of the superiority of a 
corporate trustee as compared with an 
individual attempting to act in that 
capacity. 

For example, consider the following 
information gleaned from a careful 
perusal of newspaper clippings con- 
taining articles or news items concern- 
ing wills, estates and other financial 
matters, the names of the individuals 
mentioned being omitted: 

A prominent railroad man died 
leaving an estate of $670,000. All but 
$9,000 of it was left in trust. That 
seems to be a strong testimonial for the 
corporate trustee, although, when you 
stop to think about it, the very size of 
the estate would be appalling to almost 
any individual faced suddenly with its 
administration. But caring for an 
estate of that size is all in the day’s 
work for an institution of trust. 

When a well-known oil operator died 
suddenly his heirs lost $750,000 in 
insurance because of his failure or the 
failure of his associates to pay the 
premium on a policy of that amount 
delivered at his office while he was 
confined at home during his last illness. 
The people at the office said to the 
insurance agent, “Wait till he gets back 
to his office.” But death came quickly 
and the payment was never made. 

This is an argument against neglect- 
ing life insurance until too late, but it is 
an equally potent argument for making 
an early and air-tight will. 

A very wealthy resident of Mont- 
clair, N. J., died without a will, leaving 
an estate of more than $5,000,000. His 
brother filed a petition with the 
Surrogate asking that he be named 
administrator, but as a caveat had 
previously been filed by a nephew, the 
petition was held up so that delay and 
trouble resulted in the settlement of the 
estate. 

A Cincinnati philanthropist left the 
bulk of his large estate to a trust 
company to hold forever as a trust; the 
income to be used for charitable pur- 
poses. One paragraph of the will was 
a caution against injudicious charity, 
which, he said, “. . . tends to take 


from men the inspiration to be self- 
supporting, and makes them pension- 
ers on the bounty of others, rather than 
self-supporting men and women.” 
This is a good point for use in con- 
nection with community trust or 


Allen,B.C. & Co. 


Sloan, John T. Co! 5063} 1/14/20 
Mm Allen,C.D. & Co.| Smith,Fred C. Co] 1564] 1/12/20 16.00 
Allen,C.J. & Co.| Clark,John D. Co! 2345] 10/10/21 17.00 
Allen,H.K. E Co.| Brown,Geo. C. Co} 3900] 12/15/22 18.00 
7 B&K Mfg.Co. The | Hamilton John D.| 645) 5/10/20 19.00 
Brown,D.R. & Co.} Smith,John K. Co} 4500] 2/13/22 20.00 
_Banks,G.W. & Co.| Moran,Chas. J.Co| 1800] 7/15/21 21.00 
Babcock, R.T.&Co.| Smith,Geo. T. Co| 1890] 12/19/23 22.00 
_Clark,T.J. & Co.| Burns,John C. Co} 1655) 4/19/24 23.00} 
Cooke, J.C. & Co.| West,James F. Co] 1700//11/12/23 24.00 
Cooke 
1 Davids 26.00 
33 
Davids Stop My Check! st 
j_Davis, How frequently the request comes to your 
East, K desk! And how easily you can record 
: Ev every stop-payment order if your tellers’ cages 
= are equipped with 
Evarts 30.00 
[merts INDEX VISIBLE 31.00 
Fahy.T 33.00 
Stop-Payment Panels 
4 Frank, The fastest, simplest, and surest method known. 
Acard for each check, with every card VISIBLE. 
Stop-Payment Wall Panels, capacity 75 Cards $2.50 0 
Stop-Payment Wall Panels, capacity 40 Cards $1.90 
Buff Colored Stop-Payment Cards at $7.50 per thou- 
sand, 80 cents per hundred. 
Get acquainted with INDEX VISIBLE by orderi 
Reyes; N.B. Notable reductions on INDEX 5.00 
Keyes VISIBLESteel Drawfile Cabinets, effec- 
tive Now. Send for revised price list. 
Ladd, J 
INDEX VISIBLE, INC.,New Haven, Conn. 
7 Laine Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 39 00 
4 Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter St., Toronto : 
Moran 
Moran, L. & CO 1/ 41.00 
| Peters,H.C. & Co| Hull,John B. Co.| 5600] 8/14/20 42 
4 Roote,J.L. & Co.| King,Alfred C.Co| 1422]12/13/24| 43.00 


permanent charity fund advertising. 


FORM K-2 
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AVEN, Conn. 
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Forty-six 


Offices of the National City Company, Pacific Mutual Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Seven Points of Worth 


ONSIDER these valuable points of service 

and economy that are the reasons for the 
installation of Western Venetian Blinds in over 
2500 Banks in America. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLINDS: 
—Utilize 100% of available window area for 
lighting purposes. 
—Permit the regulation of daylight and ventilation. 


—Eliminate the intense glare of the sun, and 
change bright sunlight into soft restful daylight. 


—Reduce the heat from the sun. 


—Serve in place of both awnings and shades, and 
perform a better service. 


—Give from 20 to 30 years of satisfactory service 
at a minimum maintenance cost. 


—Harmonize with, and enhance, the beauty of 
bank architecture. 


No other window equipment has these seven 
points of worth; nor will any other render such 
efficient service, for so long a time, at an 
equally low cost. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, II].,326 W. Madison St. KansasCity, Mo.,14th and Montgall 
New York, N. Y.,25W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. SanFrancisco, Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 


Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bidg., San Antonio 
Kirby Bldg., 


Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, ‘ 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, **Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms."’ 


death. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The importance of making a will 
when in possession of full bodily and 


.mental powers is illustrated by the 


contest instituted by the daughter of a 
man who long occupied a prominent 
place in our national life and left an 
estate of about $8,000,000. It was 
claimed by the daughter that the will 
presented for probate was drafted by 
her two brothers after her father was so 
weakened physically and mentally by 
disease that he was unable to compre- 
hend the effects of his acts. 

The will of a New Yorker created a 
musical foundation. It is to aid 
worthy students of music to procure 
complete musical education either at 
an appropriate institution now in 
existence or hereafter to be created, or 
from competent instructors in this 
country or abroad; to arrange for and 
give without profit musical entertain- 
ments, concerts and recitals of a 
character appropriate for the genera] 
public; and to co-operate with the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
for the purpose of assisting it in the 
production of operas. Two trust com- 
panies and three individuals were 
named as co-executors of this will. 

A very well-known merchant was 
working on a new will at the time of his 
Under this will he planned to 
dispose of his fortune specifically. 
That will was never executed. It, 
therefore, had no legal status and the 
estate went to his wife under a will 
executed nearly thirty years ago. She 
was also the sole executrix. This 
woman was mentally incompetent. If 
the testator had not postponed for so 
long the execution of his new will, 
considerable trouble and difficulty in 
the administration of the estate would 
have been avoided. 

Many times it is brought out that 
the wealth of certain well-known men — 
sometimes even those who are reputed 
to be millionaires—is greatly overesti- 
mated. Often it is discovered that 
practically nothing is left after pay- 
ment of debts, or at least the amount 
is far below the popularestimate. Such 
a situation speaks eloquently for the 
advisability of establishing a living 
trust fund which can not be lost or 
dissipated. 

It is quite common for men of 
wealth to follow the example of one 
who died some time ago in New York, 
leaving an estate of over $6,000,000. 
He had created a trust fund for his 
daughter, making a provision that this 
trust fund should be free from the 
control of his daughter’s husband in 
case she married. Such an arrange- 
ment is prudent, because the husband 
of a young heiress often turns out to be 
a spendthrift. 

An interesting news item was pu)- 
lished recently concerning a small 
portion of an estate which was left un- 
administered because of the premature 
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death of an individual executor sixty 
years ago. Such a delay in the payment 
of money due the heirs could scarcely 
occur in a case where a trust company 
had been made executor. 


Time and time again, it has been 


held that an unwitnessed will is not a 
good will. This sometimes works 
injustice as in the case of a certain 
man who divided his estate between a 
young woman cousin and the Salvation 
Army. Two years before his death, he 
wrote a letter stating how he wished to 
dispose of his property. While in the 
hospital he called a doctor and a nurse 
and confirmed to them his written 
statement by pointing out the young 
woman as one of his beneficiaries. The 
Appellate Division rejected the will on 
the ground that the requirements for 
legality had not been complied with. 
The codicil is a part of the will and in 
many cases a very important part. 
Accordingly, it is held in New York 
State and generally elsewhere that a 
codicil must be attested, published and 
executed with the same formalities as 
the will itself. 
- How the courts respect testators’ 
wishes was strikingly illustrated in a 
famous will case which excited con- 
siderable interest several years ago. 
By a decision of the Surrogate, the 
three daughters of a man who was 
killed in an automobile accident, were 
deprived of any share in the estate of 
their paternal grandfather who died in 
1912 leaving $4,000,000. The grand- 
father had disinherited his son by a 
codicil to his will because he did not 
approve of the woman whom the son 
married. The court ruled that the 
executors of the estate were right in 
withholding from the grandchildren 
the share of which their father had 
been deprived by the codicil. 


Banks, Elevators, and 
Promissory Notes 


“TT ERE’S the lay o’ the land,” the 

salesman explained. “We, that 
is, the United Elevator Company, are 
selling 100 shares to 100 of the lead- 
ing farmers in this community, and 
as soon as we sell the last share, we 
start the elevator and have it ready 
for business this fall. Of course I’m 
a stranger to you, but here’s the cashier 
of your local bank whom you do know, 
and he’s going around with me to inter- 
view the leading men. In fact, the 
bank wrote our company pointing out 
the crying need of an elevator in this 
locality.” 

“That’s right, and they sent this 
gentleman down to go into the matter,” 
the cashier corroborated. 

“What if a fellow hasn’t the cash to 
pay down?” the prospective stock- 
holder queried. 

“We're not asking for any cash,” 
was the positive reply. ‘“‘We’re taking 


Court House Equipment 


© HE impression created by Van Dorn Steel Court 
H 


ouse Equipment lends greatly to the quiet 


dignity so much to be desired for the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Van Dorn for years has specialized in Mastercrafts- 
manship steel furnishings for court houses and banks. 
The DeKalb County court house at Auburn, 
Indiana, shown in the illustrations, is equipped 
with Van Dorn steel furniture, including judge’s 
stand, jury box, witness stand, desks, tables, 
counters and library shelving. The rich quartered 
oak finish is very effective. 


Catalog gladly furnished on request. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Branches: 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches: 


PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
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RE you one of the many bankers 
doing business in cramped and 
antiquated quarters because you can’t 
figure out a way to better conditions 
with the money available? 


THEN WHY NOT LET US FIG- 
URE IT OUT FOR YOU? 


Our business is to analyze just such 
problems and to design buildings and 
banking interiors that will suit the 
client’s pocketbook and meet his every 
need, 


WE HAVE DONE IT FOR HUN- 


DREDS OF OTHERS AND WE. 


CAN DO IT FOR YOU. 


Simply tell us what your problem 
is and we shall be glad to furnish 
preliminary estimates and advice that 
will obligate you not at all. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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notes for the full amount, and the ele- 
vatorll be well under way before 
they’re due.” 

“What if you don’t sell a hundred 
shares of stock?” 

““We’ve sold seventy-five to date, 
and if I don’t get the other twenty-five, 
then every note’ll positively be re- 
turned,”’ was the glib reply. 

The cashier opened not his mouth 
again, and the victim signed. 

Half an hour later the salesman and 
cashier returned to the latter’s office. 

“Well, that’s sixty-four notes to 
date,” the salesman said. 


“You told that last one that you had , 


seventy-five,” replied the cashier. 

“Oh, well, sixty-four is in the vicinity 
of seventy-five, and I guess you might 
as well discount the bunch I got here 
now.” 

The cashier obligingly complied. 

Time rolled along, the elevator 
failed to function; but the notes fell 
due, and the bank attempted to collect. 

“The salesman lied to us when he 
got the notes—promised to give ’em 
back if he didn’t get one hundred and 
sixty-four is all he got,” the farmers 
protested. 

“But the bank’s a holder in due 
course, and you’ve got to pay, no 
matter what the salesman told you,” 
the bank declared. 

“Yes, but your cashier was with him 
when he got the notes, and heard his 
lies, so the bank knew all about the 
fraud, and can’t hold in due course,” 
the farmers retorted. 

This state of facts was “put up” to 
the Supreme Court of Kansas in a late 
case reported in 216 Pacific Reporter, 
1085, and the decision was in favor of 
the farmers. 

“The bank further contends that it 
had no knowledge of the fraudulent 
representations, if any were made, at 
the time it purchased the note, and 
cites cases to the effect that a corpo- 
ration is not bound by the acts or knowl- 
edge of its officers or agents concerning 
private enterprises in which the bank 
is not interested. It will be noted that 
the active officers of the bank really 
started the promotion of this elevator 
enterprise, accompanied the solicitors 
of the elevator company, were present 
at the time when the representations 
were made and possibiy participated 
in the representations, and that the 
bank did, in fact, buy these notes pro- 
cured by such representations and 
within a few days after they were 
executed. The cashier represented the 
bank in buying the notes, and he had 
been active in assisting in the sale of 
the elevator shares and knew all about 
the representations made. Under the 
circumstances, the bank cannot be 
heard to say that it had no knowledge 
of the manner in which these notes 
were procured,” said the court. 

—M. L. Hayward. 
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CLEARING HousSeE 


The Stock Ticker—As It Was 
and Is 
(Continued from page 22) 


Most of the securities on the Stock 
Exchange are quoted by eighths of 1 
per cent; in a few bonds, however, 
closer quotations are made. United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
notes, for example, are quoted by 
sixteenths, but these prices are not 
printed with fractional figures on the 
tape. If a $1,000 note of this issue 
should sell at 98 and thirteen-six- 
teenths, the price would be quoted on 
the bond tape “98.13.”’ Liberty Bonds 
are quoted by the still smaller fraction 


of thirty-seconds of 1 per cent. 1 


When a Liberty Bond sells at 99 and 
ten thirty-seconds, the price is quoted 
on the ticker “99.10.” Another varia- 
tion occurs when securities are sald, 
not for delivery “regular way” the 
next full business day, but for delivery 
in three days; such a contract occurring 
in 200 Steel at 9544 would appear on 
the tape thus: “X 2.9514.3” Time 
contracts are much more unusual in 
stocks than in bonds. 


UT the ticker serves as the alarm 

clock as well as the price-reporter of 
Wall Street. At fourteen minutes after 
2 P.M. “DELIVERY TIME” 
appears on the tape; quotations are 
temporarily suspended, and there fol- 
lows fifteen distinct beats on the 
ticker. The last beat marks 2:15 
P. M., which is the close of the recog- 
nized time for the settlement on trans- 
actions of the Exchange made the 
preceding full business day. 

The quotations which appear on the 
ticker tape, it should be noticed, are for 
the “open-market” transactions on 
the Exchange only. Now there are 
two important classes of transactions 
which, although directly dependent 
upon open market transactions, are not 
themselves of this class. One consists 
of “stopped stock” trades, where a 
buyer and seller make a private agree- 
ment to conclude a sale either at the 
next price in the open market, or at 
some subsequent sale at a fixed price. 
Since the bids and offers of such buyers 
and sellers do not go into the open 
market, but are ‘“‘stopped” against 
each other, the ensuing sale is not 
reported on the tape. Somewhat the 
same situation exists with ‘“‘odd lot” 
orders of from 1 to 99 shares, which are 
executed by brokers with odd lot 
dealers usually “‘an eighth away” from 
the next 100 shares sale in the open 
market. An order to buy at the market 
10 shares of Steel would be executed at 
95, if the next 100 share sale proved 
to beat 95. Odd lot trades are becom- 
ing an increasingly important part of 
the business on the Stock Exchange; 
in volume, they are one-third of 
the volume of sales reported on the 
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One of 83 models and sizes to fit 
every business, large or small. 


Tested in the World’s Worst Fire 


N THE terrific volume and degree of heat attained by 

the Japanese fire, SAFE-CABINET record-protection 
met and survived the severest test in history. 

This greatest of all fires bears out every SAFE- 
CABINET assertion, substantiates every SAFE-CABINET 
principle of construction. Not by isolated cases. Not 
by single instances. But by mass of evidence. Evidence 
which establishes this SAFE-CABINET record of suc- 
cessful performance as by far the highest average ever 
attained by any record-protection device in the history 
of fire. 

The story of SAFE-CABINET performance in the 
world’s worst fire is contained in a book which THE 
SAFE-CABINET COMPANY will send you. Ask for it. It 
contains vital information of extreme interest to bankers, 
trust companies and all institutions faced with the prob- 
lem of preserving a great volume of irreplaceable records. 


The most comprehensive research on the subject of 
losses to business through the destruction of records was 
initiated, and has been carried on for many years, by 
THE SAFE-CABINET organization. These reports by 
trained men are always valuable. 


Significant facts relating to the protection of banking 
records are disclosed and new information on the inabil- 
ity of “fireproof” buildings to protect banking and other 
records is now available on this most recent and disas- 
trous conflagration. Send for it. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Marietta, Ohio 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Agencies in 150 Principal Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ings Depositors 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS 
& CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 


Madison Avenue at West 103rd 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Your Gain in Deposits 
may be accomplished through either 


lIst—The acquisition of New Accounts or 
2nd—The education of your present Sav- 


—Why not both? 


That our company manufactures Home 
Safes especially suited to each member of 
the family—the Man, the Woman, the 
Child—is well known. 


Do you appreciate, however, that this is 
only the first step in our Service in assist- 
ing you to increase yourSavings Deposits? 


We invite your correspondence on “Sav- 
ings Helps” with the assurance on our 
part that we can assist you, and the 
certainty, on your part, that your inquiry 
places you under absolutely no obligation. 


Fill in the coupon, today. 


BCH 4-24 
The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| 

i 

! We shall be glad to know more about 
1 your service in aiding us to secure and 
| develop new accounts. 

+ 
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Bank 
Location 


Master Plan 


Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets. Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. 6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE -- 18 East 18 Street, New York 


MacGregor’s Book of 
Bank Advertising 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


400 pages, $5.00 


A complete treatise on bank advertising from 
every angle. The most exhaustive book on 
the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Sent on approval to any bank or trust 
company in the United States or Canada 


Bankers Publishing Company 
71 Murray Street - NEW YORK 
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tape in 100 share lots or multiples 
thereof, and in point of number usually 
exceed the 100 share transactions of the 
market. Consequently the number of 
shares actually sold on the Stock 
Exchange considerably exceeds those 
appearing on the ticker tape, which 
simply reports open market trades. 

The Exchange closes promptly at 
3 P. M., and after the last sales for the 
day have been recorded on the tape, 
the last bids and offers for the day 
are printed. These indicate the final 
market situation for the day, since the 
last sale for the day may have occurred 
at any time, even early in the morning 
market. High and low prices for the 
day are then printed on the tape, and 
also the “Clearing House prices” at 
which all contracts destined for the 
Stock Clearing Corporation will be 
settled. Clerks in brokerage offices aj! 
over Wall Street must wait for these 
“Clearing House prices” before the 
sheet which includes their firms’ trans- 
actions in cleared securities that day 
can be made up and turned in at the 
Night Branch of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation. During periods when 
the books of corporations are closed, 
and their stocks cannot in consequence 
be transferred, the Stock Clearing 
Corporation now issues assignable 
transfer receipts which can be used as 
collateral, and notices to this effect 
often appear on the tape before 10 
A. M. or after 3 P. M. 


N ADDITION to its other services, 

the stock ticker provides a lost-and- 
found column for the financial district, 
by printing notices that certain bonds or 
stocks have been lost: thus property is 
soon returned to its rightful owners, 
and the efforts of thieves is set at 
naught. Such widespread publicity 
can be given by the ticker to a theft of 
securities, that anyone who attempted 
to sell or hypothecate them would risk 
almost certain detection. Despite the 
picturesque pistol-holsters sometimes 
worn by brokers’ messengers when 
transporting securities through the 
streets, the stock ticker is the surest 
foe to robbery in the security center. 
The ticker, too, often comes to the 
assistance of brokers who in the press 
of activity on the Exchange floor have 
failed to catch the name of the other 
member with whom a trade has been 
made; it prints “JOHN BROWN 
SOLD 200 SHARES STEEL COM- 
MON AT 95: NO NAME,” and 
presently William Robinson & Com- 
pany, who have meanwhile been look- 
ing for the man from whom they had 
made this purchase, get in touch with 
Brown and straighten out the difficulty. 

The leading New York newspapers 
have tickers in their offices, and all day 
long, as the machines click off new 
prices, clerks swiftly tabulate them and 
add up the volume of sales in each 

(Continued on page 52) 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPER 


» 


Every executive who values permanent rec- 
ords should think about this: 


Many er are made from wood pulp 
and vari-colored rags. This mixture is bleached 
white. An acid-eat is used. This acid-eat takes 
the color out of the rags, but itself stays in. It 
stays—to eat the color out of your ink—to eat 
the glue in your binding—to eat all strength out 
of the sheet. Sometimes, the damage starts in 
two years. Sometimes, longer. 


With Brown’s Linen Ledger, the memory of 
your business is safe from acid-eat. Brown’s is 
made from 100% pure all-white rags. Needs 
no bleach. In seventy-three years, it has never 
faded a figure, ruined a binding, or gone yel- 
low. For permanence, specify Brown’s Linen 
Ledger whenever you order. 


AVOID ACID-EAT 


Write for 
Sample Books of 
Brown’s Papers 
Watermarked 


Also makers 
of Advance Bond 
the high-grade 
business paper 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 


Ask Your Banker— 


or any other banker — whether he 
reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 

q Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after 
he is through with it. 

Q That will convince you that 
The Burroughs Clearing House is 
read by at least one executive in 


every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


G And our rate card will show 
you that The Burroughs Clearing 
House gives you this “bank ex- 
ecutive” circulation under $6.00 
per page per thousand — the low- 
est rate in the bank field. 


Write for rate card 


The Burroughs Publications - Ratan’ 


REED MASTERP 


REED MASTER PLAN 


makes dollars by saving them 


REED MASTER PLAN 


A challenge to waste 


“Controlled Circulation” 


as it applies to the distribution of The 
Burroughs Clearing House is a phrase 
that should receive the serious considera- 
tion of every advertiser interested in 
the development of immediate business. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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security. Scarcely have the tickers 
ceased printing their prices for the day, 
before these clerks have tabulated the 
opening, highest, lowest, and last 
quotations for the day in each stock, 
the number of shares sold of each 
stock, and the grand total of shares 
sold on the Exchange that day. This 
news is then rushed to press, and the 
evening papers with “Wall Street 
closing prices” are soon for sale on the 
streets, not only of New York, but 
many distant cities. Considering the 
remarkable speed with which this 
work has to be done, it is little wonder 
that accuracy is often sacrificed. Very 
often no two evening newspapers in 
New York report the total shares sold 
on the Exchange at the same figure. 
The wonder is not that mistakes are 
made, but that they are so proportion- 
ately few. Errors in prices for securi- 
ties are less frequent, yet not unknown. 
The more leisurely morning papers 
can of course be more accurate. 


IN THE beginning the New York 

Stock Exchange looked upon its stock 
ticker system simply as a method of 
broadcasting its price quotations. 
Experience has subsequently imposed 
on the Exchange a responsibility in the 
distribution of its tickers which no one 
could at first anticipate. For irrespon- 
sible bucketshops began to employ the 
stock tickers almost as soon as they 
were invented, to swindle the public 
by their pretended brokerage opera- 
tions. For many years the Exchange 
has gone to great effort and expense to 
keep its tickers out of the hands of this 
gentry. It investigates carefully any 
outside firm which applies to the 
Exchange for a ticker, and reserves 
and exercises its privilege of removing 
the service at once if the character of 
the firm does not warrant its continued 
possession. The New York Stock 
Exchange flatly refuses to allow its 
facilities to be abused by sharpers 
and crooks masking as brokers, and 
has even removed tickers from firms 
that were licensed under the Blue Sky 
laws of several different states to 
engage in the security business, when 
the illegitimate character of their 
operations became apparent. Obvi- 
ously, the bucketshop problem cannot 
be solved entirely by controlling the 
distribution of stock tickers, yet this 
is an important factor in its solution 
and one that the Exchange has made 
every endeavor to utilize. And yet 
the effort of the Exchange to protect 
the public from the bucketshops by 
controlling the distribution of its 
tickers, is constantly and completely 
misunderstood. Some _ shortsighted 
critics were recently inclined to ques- 
tion the refusal of the Exchange to 
broadcast its quotations by radio! 
The ease with which the radio would 
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enable financial swindlers of many 
sorts to operate would soon reveal its 
undesirability to the public. The 
experience of half a century has shown 
that the stock ticker is a most valuable 
accessory to the securities market, but 
it must be controlled with the utmost 
vigilance by the Exchange to protect 
the security investors of the nation. 

Simply a review of the information 
carried on the stock ticker each day 
makes clear what indispensable serv- 
ices it renders to the daily business of 
Wall Street. But the usefulness of the 
ticker extends far beyond the confines 
of the financial district; it enables 
investors all over the country to check 
the price of their sales or purchases of 
securities, and to consider the condi- 
tions of the market immediately prior 
to such transactions. Without the 
space-annihilating abilities of the ticker 
system, such facilities could not be 
provided in New York City alone, to 
say nothing of cities thousands of 
miles away. Bankers also find in the 
ticker reports a most useful means of 
protecting themselves against risks 
and losses on security collateral loans, 
or upon their investments. Metro- 
politan banks have tickers in their 
down-town offices, and when it becomes 
advisab'e can make instant call for 
additional security from borrowers. 
This possibility of checking up hour 
by hour upon the current market price 
of security collateral has made time 
and call loans noted for their safety 
to lenders, and in turn has played an 
important part in the free flow of Ameri- 
can funds into large-scale business 
enterprises through the stock market. 
As outlined in a previous article in this 
magazine, this cal] loan market is made 
available to lenders all over the country 
by the large New York correspondent 
banks. Finally, the average business 
man with no direct interest in security 
trading at all can get a better idea of 
the trend of business by means of the 
stock ticker and the transcribed reports 
from it in the press. Stock market 
prices are an old and proven barometer 
to general business conditions, and 
more and more business men are giving 
heed to the free and accurate forecast 
of oe and trade which they pro- 
vide. 


IN ITS present-day ticker system, the 

New York Stock Exchange is frankly 
aiming at a star. It is attempting to 
make its quotations available to this 
entire great nation on a perfectly equal 
basis, regardless of the conditions of 
space and time. The wonder is that 
this impossible feat is so nearly accom- 
plished. 

Beyond doubt, these are the days of 
the small investor, when stock and 
bond holders run into millions, and 
when our large corporations have 
literally become partnerships between 
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HEN customers crowd in front of the 

teller’s window, every minute counts. 
This is the time when paying tellers are apt 
to risk payment_on checks without verifying 
signatures. 


To correct this condition thousands of banks 
have placed their signature cards in RAND 
Visible Signature Card Cabinets, for with 
RAND, verification of each signature on each 
check can be made in one-fifth the time re- 
quired by card-in-the-box files. This in- 
creased speed in authorizing checks eliminates 
the desire to take a chance in the passing of 
doubtful signatures. 


“The forger is called the bank’s worst foe,” 
said the American Bankers Association, in a 
recent report pointing out the tremendous 
loss to banks of $50,000,000 last year due to 
preventable forgeries. Any moment you may 
be called upon to pay tribute to the forger. 
Why not investigate the protection RAND 
affords to hundreds of banks? The coupon 
will bring complete information, gratis. 


Note: Your present cards can be used in RAND 
Visible Equipment. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
804 Rand Building 


© Rand Co., Inc., 1924. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CR JAMES H.RANDP NV ENT OR | 
3: 


NY 


James H. Rand invented VISIBLE 
Records. There have been imi- 
tators of RAND Systems, but the 
genius which created leadership 
has continuously maintained it. 


c AMONG the many hun- 
dreds of banks, large and 
small, all over the coun 


Wells-Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, Francisco. 

National Bank of Commerce, 

it. 

Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore. 

Buffalo Trust, Buffalo. 

Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company. New Orleans. 


Second National Bank, 
Houston. 


Gotham National Bank, New 
York City. 


Hackensack Trust Co., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


First National Bank, Boston. 


THIS COUPON 


will bring you information - 


the advantages of 
Records for 


Signature Cards 


Safe Deposit Records 


Stop Payment 
New Business File 
Inactive Ledger 


RAND CO., Inc., 804 Rand Bldg. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Pencils are alike 


The Pencil 


“Incomparable”/ 
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If you sell to bankers 
think this over— 


Of 257 bank executives recently queried, 243 replied 
that they read The Burroughs Cle. House vemeiaste. 
That’s almost unanimous. And it is even more sig- 
nificant when you consider that the names of the 
bankers queried were supplied by a person not a mem- 
ber of The Clearing House organization. 


You will be very much interested in the details of 
this investigation. 


Sent entirely without obligation. 


‘THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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hundreds of thousands of individuals, 
Last year, for example, the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company 
alone had 275,000 separate stock- 
holders. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently reported that the 
twenty chief railroads of this country 
were in 1904 owned by 154,610 stock- 
holders, but in 1921 were owned by 
627,890 stockholders. It is this vast 
and steadily increasing army of small 
security owners and buyers all over the 
land that the far-reaching ticker wires 
serve to protect and inform. The 
stock ticker system, and the free and 
open security market on the New York 
Stock Exchange, of which it is the 
expression, safeguards today not a few 
financial giants, but rather the colossal 
security investments of the entire 
nation. 


In Behalf of the Adv.‘*Mudger ’ 


(Continued from page 18) 


Then the one about the bank’s 
policy, and the written notice of the 
meeting at which this policy was drawn 
up. That’s a little more convincing. 
They’re both good to fall back on. 

Of course one admits that all ad- 
vertising has value if anybody will 
see it, and if it’s easy to look at, easy 
to understand and easy to believe. 
But some have more value than others. 


If it’s a program or publication of FE 


minimum value, explain that you 
can’t set a precedent, because the bank 
has many other friends in the publica- 
tion field and each would have a similar 
claim on the bank. One might spend 
all of one’s appropriation in this way 
with no money left for the mighty 
daily newspapers. And rather than 
discriminate among your publisher 
friends, you are neutral and friendly to 
all—and advertise in none. 

This is an argument that works in 
hundreds of cases—printers, engravers 
and other advertising artisans who 
come to you as customers of the bank. 

If the cost is prohibitive in the 
quantities you require, that’s no reflec- 
tion on the merit of the article. Say 
so. The solicitor, of course, always 
has recourse to the president. He’s 
usually a regular fellow and plays the 
game—refers ’em back to the adver- 
tising department. But he’s human 
and weakens sometimes to the extent 
of recommending that “‘something”’ be 
done for the church bazaar. In that 
event a “compliments of the Blank 
National Bank”’ is as fatal an advertise- 
ment as real copy. 

Here’s a way out of that: 

Offer the well-meaning bazaar folks 
a donation equivalent to half the price 
of the ad but don’t use the space. 
Then you can say your donation 
amounts to more than that, for the 
bazaar folks can sell your space over 
again. 
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Fifty-five 


YOU EMBARRASS 
YOUR DEPOSITORS LIKE 


THIS? 


Teller is 
Embarrassed 
as Well —While 
Other Depositors 
in Line Secretly 
Enjoy the First 
Man’s Discomfiture, 
But are Irritated 
Over the Slowness 
of the Service, and 
Anticipate the 
Same Treatment 
When They 
Reach The 


“hy —‘Teller’s Window 


If so, don’t blame the teller—he must ask the bookkeepers for the 
amount of the depositor’s balance before he can pay the check— 
but—because of the open investigation of his account (before others) 


The Depositor’s Good Will is Vanishing and 
The Others in Line Resent the Delay!! 


28 CENTS PER DAY--EACH STATION--WILL REMEDY THIS 


(as pictured below) 


500 Banks 


Send For It! 


It is Yours 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York City 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Your Bank 
Needs It! 


No matter if r 
note business is $10,- 
000 or $10,000,000 a 
year the One Opera- 
tion Note Register 
will operate at a 
saving for your in- 
stitution. 


Operation 


Provides every necessary 
Note or Loan Record 


The superiority of the One Operation Note 
Register is recognized by the thousand 
and more banking institutions who have 
adopted it. 


Old time methods of note registration 
required at least five written operations, 
plus a vast amount of routine work; the 
‘One Operation” method eliminates four 
written operations and most of the routine, 
thus cutting costs and saving time. 


The working of the system is simplicity 
itself. Every record is at your finger tips 
when you want it, in modern card index form. 


Banks who are interested in attaining 100% 
efficiency in their note and loan work are 
invited to write for our descriptive folder 
that explains the system in every detail. 


Union Savincs Systems Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” Lancaster, Pa. 


CanaDa: Business Systems LtTp., TorRONTo 


cAs a Bank Executive — 


You can afford to take the time to read The Burroughs 
Clearing House regularly. 


“It is one of the publications I enjoy most and am very care- 
a ful to have put on my desk,” writes George F. Rand, Jr., 
A president of the Buffalo Trust Company. 


bank officers. 


“I have read with much interest the articles appearing in it 
from time to time. There are articles of interest on all phases 
of bank and trust company activity. One of our vice- 
a presidents today quoted in our officers’ meeting from an 
4 article in one of your last issues.” 


The Burroughs Clearing House is edited primarily for 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Reliable Care of Trust Invest- 
ments 
(Continued from page 9) 


advisable, the trust officers will be im- 
mediately notified. 

The department will report on 
Smith’s rights as a security-holder, 
such as conversion features, subscrip- 
tion privileges, exchange of securities 
and the like. When necessary, the 
valuation of his securities for appraisals 
or tax returns will be supplied to the 
Trust Department. 

It is necessary, of course, that sound 
securities be available for the invest- 
ment of Smith’s and other customers’ 
funds. Therefore, a function of the 
Securities Analysis Division is to 
examine all securities offered to trust 
funds and to pass its findings on to 
the trust committee. 

At least once a year a detailed report 
on Smith’s living trust will be sent to 
him. It will be similar to the set-up 
and report furnished him after the 
trust was accepted. Such a review 
will give a current picture of the trust 
and of the status of each corporation 
in which funds are invested. And you 
can well imagine Smith’s favorable 
attitude toward such service. 


In handling these many details of f 


trust investments, naturally, the Secu- 
rity Analysis Division well- 
organized files, kept up to date. Con- 


sequently, reports on corporations are | 


reviewed periodically and, when neces- 
sary, revised several times a year. 

A card file is used in keeping records 
of all securities held in trusts. Each 
security is listed upon a separate card, 
and upon this same card is shown each 
trust owning that particular stock or 
bond, together with the number of 
shares or total of bonds in each case. 
Should dividends be increased, lowered 
or passed, or should the market change, 
or other conditions arise, immediate 
reference to this card index reveals 
what trusts are affected. Red tabs are 
attached to the cards listing stocks or 
bonds to be sold on a favorable market, 
and on each of these cards is noted the 
price at, or near which sale is advisable. 
Obviously, such a file, kept up-to-date, 
will facilitate the careful supervision 
of Smith’s securities. 

Such prudence and care in the 
handling of trusts is more than a good 
will maker, a fundamental service that 
makes Smith and every other customer 
a word-of-mouth advertiser for living 
trusts, insurance trusts, corporate ex- 
ecutorships and trusteeships. Such 
methods make possible the handling of 
a larger volume of fiduciary business. 
Furthermore, they safeguard the Trust 
Department against possible claims for 
lack of care, discretion or judgment. 

The Securities Analysis Division is, 
indeed, a far-reaching step in modern- 
izing the Trust Department. 
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In the Paying and Receiving 
Cages 
(Continued from page 14) 


telautograph. If the bank is so situ- 
ated that it can obtain the service, 


the telautograph is one of the most. 


satisfactory methods. The teller writes 
silently and inconspicuously with a pen 
connected to the machine. An auto- 
matic pen in front of the bookkeeper, 
connected electrically with the one 
being used by the teller, follows every 
stroke. The bookkeeper answers by 
the same system. This method issilent, 
rapid and leaves a written record in 
case a teller claims to have been mis- 
informed as to a balance. 

When a teller cashes a check under 
circumstances that indicate the proba- 
bility of presentation of a second 
check before the one paid reaches the 
bookkeeper, it is wise practice to send 
a “hold” slip, or “dummy debit,” im- 
mediately to the ledger. It shows the 
amount of the check paid and the teller. 
This is clipped to the ledger account or 
a pencil notation written direct on the 
ledger sheet. Thus, the bookkeeper is 
notified before paying a clearing item 
or a check from another cage. 

Signatures must be readily available, 
not only to the paying teller, but also 
to the department responsible for pay- 
ing checks received through the clear- 
ings. In banks where the tellers pay 
all clearing checks, one signature file 
may be satisfactory. In other banks 
it is customary to get two signature 
cards at the time the account is opened.. 


With the unit system the teller’s 
signature file may be inside of the 
cage. Where there are two cages that 
pay the same group, the file may rest 
in the partition between them, built to 
swing so that either teller may use it. 
Speed of inspection is such a factor 
that visible files have a wide popu- 
larity. 

There is no reliable method in 
general use in the commercial depart- 
ment to insure that every credit the 
teller receipts for in a pass book is 
credited by the bookkeeper. Verifica- 
tion does not come until the customer 
reconciles his account by examining his 
monthly statement—or leaves the pass 
book to be balanced. There has been 
some experimentation with registers 
or adding machines to handle these 
entries. The accumulated total of 
such entries is kept locked in the 
machine. Another system is not to 
use pass books, but to give each 
customer a receipt. The receipt is 
made on a manifold register in dupli- 
cate or triplicate. One of the copies 
stays locked in the machine. 

A cage or teller is customarily 
assigned a permanent number. This 
Number is stamped on every check 
cashed or deposit received. 
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_ Mantint Safety Checks 


The de- 
sign of 
Manco 
Safety Paper, 
copyrighted, is 
reproduced here 

59 that you can easily 
identify the genuine. 


Mann-made 

Products include 
Blank Books 

Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Sup- 

plies 


Write for 
descriptive folders 
about 


Manco Safety Paper 
Manco Check Books 


Mann Machine Book- 
keeping Equip- 
ment 


_ All the skill and genius 
that human brains have 
developed have been de- 
voted first, to achieving great 
things and, second, to safeguard- 

ing these achievements. 


And doubtless because the vast 
majority of human transactions are 
based on money, a tremendous ma- 
chinery of protection has been de- 
veloped around all our financial 
activities. 


So it is not surprising to find that 
this nation, leading the world in 
commercial enterprise, should have 
far outstripped any other nation in 


the volume of business done by— 
checks! 


Nor is it surprising that the highest 
development of safety paper for 
checks should have been achieved 
by this company, since for three- 
quarters of a century we have been 
supplying the tools with which large 
business and financial institutions 
have carried on the details of their 
affairs—office stationery, blank 
books, loose-leaf ledgers, check books, 
deposit books and so on! 


In Manco Safety Paper, this company has pro- 
duced the newest and most approved form of 
paper for checks. Not only is this paper safer— 
—less capable of alteration—but it is actually 
more beautiful in design and more adaptable to 
individual needs than any other safety paper. 
Ask your banker about it—or write for our folder 
on Manco Safety Paper. Your money is as well 
protected as is humanly possible when your 
checks are written on Manco Safety Paper. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Established 1848 


Paper Mills: 
Lambertville, N. J. 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-eight 


Through 


Your best efforts toward increasing the 
return upon your earning assets can be 
only half successful if you overlook the 
importance of converting mere idle 
figures into interest bearing balances. 


Our continuously operating Transit 
Department and direct routing of 
collections result in a maximum of 
collected and available funds in the 
shortest possible time. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $16,800,000 


Business Does Produce 


DOES IT GET RESULTS? For an answer 'to this question 
you only need look at the way in which advertisers who once 
use BUSINESS continue to use it. Of present contracts, 88 per 
cent represent renewals for at least the second year, and the 
records of a number of BUSINESS advertisers go back to the 
earliest issues of the publication. 


What's equally significant is a marked tendency among 
BUSINESS advertisers not only to stay in the publication but 
also to increase their space or add color. 


BUSINESS does deliver for its advertisers and at the lowest 
rate per page per thousand in the commercial field. 


If you are selling commodities or services utilized by business 
executives, you should investigate BUSINESS. Complete in- 
formation on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Cages should be built so that they 
can be locked, and the rule that no one 
except the teller and his assistant shall 
be permitted inside should be strictly 
enforced. 

A relief teller is a real advantage in 
maintaining service. He uses a port- 
able cash box and serves when needed, 
striking a balance independent of the 
regular tellers. When the relief teller 
is to be used as a noon relief, the regu- 
lar teller locks his own cash before 
leaving. 


[THE use of grill work between the 
teller and the customer is almost uni- 
versal throughout the United States. 
The opening through the window is 
not sufficiently large to permit unob- 
served snatching of money. A few 
banks have eliminated the grill work, 
doing business on an over-the-counter 
basis. In such installations there may 
be a low fence to hamper reaching over; 
money is kept below the counter. _ 

Holdup signals include foot and 
hand buttons. These operate a large 
gong or are directly connected with 
police headquarters. There have been 
some installations of devices for closing 
all doors to the street electrically, to 
cut off the escape of criminals. Screens 
of bullet-proof glass are another innova- 
tion. 

Dispensing machines for subsidiary 
coins save seconds and increase ac- 
curacy. A touch of the keyboard 
drops in the teller’s hand the amount 
desired. 

Furnishing money for payrolls is a 
duty every commercial bank is called 
upon to perform. Customers that use 
this service are furnished a “payroll 
wanted” form (Fig. 4) on which they 
itemize their requirements. They are 
requested to turn this in the day pre- 
vious, or to phone before banking 
hours. This saves waiting and enables 
the bank to make up the cash in the 
right denominations. Where this busi- 
ness is in large enough volume, a 


special window may be used. A rear ” 
auto entrance is an added advantage. | 


Since the elimination of counter 


cash from reserves by the Federal Re- | 


serve law, it is the policy of banks to 
hold cash toa minimum. Where there 
is a Federal Reserve bank or branch 
in the same city conveniently located, 
2 per cent of demand deposits or less 
is safe. A few banks have gone so far 
as to deposit each night the bulk of the 
counter cash and to draw as needed 
any the Federal Reserve the following 
ay. 


ror state banks that keep their own 
reserves, the reserve cash may be 
kept in a separate compartment of the 
vault under double custody. The 
paying teller is normally responsible for 
watching the sufficiency of reserves. 

In large banks the vault cash may be 
under the custody of a special vault 
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teller, who receives and supplies cash 


to all of the tellers. Or there may be | 


sufficient work to warrant a money 
or a vault department in which coins 
are counted and rolled, currency 
checked and strapped, shipments made 
and received. Where there are large 
railroad deposits or corresponding ac- 
counts involving the handling of a 
great deal of cash, a special cage may 
be reserved for this business. 

A few years ago a bank’s special 
department for women was widely 
featured. While the idea now is not 
spreading very rapidly, many impor- 
tant banks maintain such a department 
and believe firmly in it. Women are 
usually given the option of carrying the 
account in this special department or 
doing business at the regular bank 
window. Separate ledgers may be 
maintained for customers using this 
feature, or the department may consist 
merely of a special window where 
women may be waited on under more 
pleasant surroundings than in a busy 
lobby. The value of such a depart- 
ment must be measured by the benefit 
that comes, compared with the ad- 
vantage of using the same amount of 
money in furnishing additional win- 
dows and service that can be used 
by all customers. 

The possibility of heavy losses 
through the paying of forged checks 
or genuine checks with forged indorse- 
ments, have led banks to seek in- 
surance coverage. The large Ameri- 
can companies have recently added 
such protection as a coverage that can 
be obtained under their blanket bonds 
and have removed many of the restric- 
tions which formerly limited forgery 
policies. Complete protection is given 
for any loss to the bank on a forged 
signature of a depositor, either as 
drawer or indorser. 

In a bank that has its work organized 
so that the teller does not have to foot 
deposit tickets or scrutinize each check 
deposited, there is time for a pleasant 
“thank you” and the few words of 
invitation that lead a customer to 
introduce his friends and to patronize 
the other departments of the bank. 


This is the third of Mr. Beach’s series de- 
scribing best practice in every department of 
the bank. A fourth will follow in an earl 
issue. The two preceding installments dealt 
with the Savings Department and the Loan 
and Discount Department.—The Editor. 


Shall We Regulate Prices, or 
Crops? 


(Continued from page 7) 


The fact that a smaller percentage of 
the population than formerly is able to 
provide the food supply is not some- 
thing to be deplored; it represents a 
social gain; it has released workers for 
other services, and resulted in a great 
diversification of industry, and a multi- 
plication of comforts and satisfactions. 


Business which has 
never decreased 


R more than forty years, regard- 
less of prosperity or depression, the 
business of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has stead- 
ily Bete 4 The gain in the num- 
ber of telephones has been much 
ahead of the growth of the popula- 
tion because a larger proportion of 
the population has found it profit- 
able to have telephones. Telephone 
service has become practically uni- 
versal and each added subscriber 
makes the service more valuable fot 
every other subscriber. 


Telephone service has become vital to 
the country’s progress. Because of 
these facts the business of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has steadily increased in 
volume, and the investment value 
of its properties and their earning 
power have kept pace. 


A. T. & T. stock pays $9 per year dividends. 
It can be bought in the open market to yield 
about 7%. Write for full information. 


SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


RESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have used 
The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first issue, in 
1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost-per-sale basis. 
There can be only one reason for their continuing in the Clearing House. 


Are you selling to bankers? Why not use the one publication 
which covers your market from the largest bank in the largest cit 
to the small institution in the country town, and blanket the ban 
field at the lowest cost? Complete information on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
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What Would 
an Analysis of Your Bond 


Investments Show? 


OY: ANALYSES of the bond holdings 
of a large number of banks indicate the 
need, in most cases, of a more definite invest- 
ment program. 


It is not enough to buy bonds that are safe. 
They should also be selected to give proper 
diversification, the desired range of maturi- 
ties, marketability, etc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. can be of assistance 
to banks in thus arranging their bond invest- 
ments and in maintaining them in best con- 
dition. Such service to banks is our every-day 
business. 


We shall be glad to analyze your bond 
investments, as we do for many banks peri- 
odically, without obligation. Ask our repre- 
sentative or write us if you are interested in 
this service. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 S. Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold St. 425 E. Water St. 319 N, 4th St. 610 Second Ave.,S, 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 

mounted on water reservoir ween! 
nickel aver for, tor 


cA 

back 

if not WATER RESERVOIR 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


tance that it was a subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” 
R. R. Brubacher, cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, la. 


erence can be made.” 


REED MASTER PLAN 


INSPIRATION INTO 
PRACTICAL REALITY 


REED MASTER PLAN 
A tremendous saving power 


The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such i impor- 


writes 


“We have found it 
capers to install a file containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future 


As a bank officer you’ll find something of value every month in the Clearing House. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Business and Bonds 
When the Surtax Comes Down 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


HAT would be the effect on bond 

prices of a decided reduction in 
the surtax on incomes? That is the 
question that, in bond circles, is being 
more widely discussed, perhaps, than 
any other. 

Primarily, so far as the bond market 
is concerned, the result of surtax 
reduction will be to shift interest from 
civil—non-taxable—to corporation se- 
curities. The question, therefore, as 
to how prices are likely to be affected 
divides itself naturally into two parts. 
In the first place how much, if any, will 
state, municipal and other tax-exempt 
bonds suffer from the selling that is 
bound to follow? In the second place, 
to what extent will the market for 
railroad, industrial and utility bonds 
benefit from the new buying that is 
certain to develop in that quarter? 

That any decided cut in surtaxes 
will result in substantial selling o/ 
municipal and other tax-exempt bonds 
and that this selling will not benefit the 
market for those kinds of bonds—that 
may be taken for granted. At the 
same time it is something of a question 
whether the feeling of concern with 
which many large holders of munici- 
pals appear to view the outlook for 
surtax reduction is entirely justified. 
Surtaxes, in the first place, while they 
undoubtedly are going to be reduced, 
are by no means going to be abolished; 
and the taxation advantage of the 
public bond over the corporation bond 
will be lessened, but not entirely re- 
moved. Secondly, the moment taxes 
are cut and the public bond loses even 
a part of its present advantage over the 
corporation bond, the output of new 
public bonds is certain to decrease. 

With regard to how much selling of 
public bonds may be expected to follow 
any tax cut, it must be borne in mind 
that, in the instance of incomes of 
$50,000 a year and over, the four-and- 
a-half per cent public bond will still 
yield more than the six per cent cor- 
poration bond. And as is revealed by 
the published figures, a very substantial 
part of all income tax revenue comes 
from incomes of $50,000 a year or over. 
From these big holders there will come 
a certain amount of selling of public 
bonds, but the chances are that this 
liquidation will reach nothing like the 
volume that some people seem to fear. 
Certainly, from the way in which 
recent issues of really first-class tax- 
exempts have been snapped up, there 
would seem to be little apprehension 
either on the part of dealers or large 
investors as to what is likely to happen. 

Where the effect on the public bond 
market will really make itself felt, it 
seems far more likely, is in a lessened 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


insurance against check raisers 
—for bank and depositors 


positive 
protection 
that gets new accounts! 


RE is an added feature of 

safety in a bank’s service 
which not only offers positive 
protection for bank and de- 
positor..... 


But is a powerful ‘force for in- 
creasing deposits—building new 
business! 


It adds nothing to present oper- 
ating costs—simply turns the 
hitherto “dead expense’’ of check 
supplies to active, promotional 
investment. 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks are 
triply safe-guarded: made of the world’s 
safest check paper; protected by The 
Wm. J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 


Then—your bank and each depositor 
is insured for $1000.00 against loss 
through fraudulent alteration. This 
insurance bond is issued by the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Company 
—one of America’s strongest Insurance 
Companies. 

These fine, positively protected checks 
cost no more than checks of similar 
quality. They are nationally adver- 
tised in the most widely read publica- 
tions—and you are furnished with 
valuable display and advertising matter 
which brings in the new depositors. 


Get the facts. They are worth money 
to every progressive banker. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers © 
of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Adanta Dallas. Denver 


output of new public bond issues. Big 
investors, it is true, are not going to 
rush into the market and throw over- 
board their existing holdings of tax- 
exempts; but, on the other hand, 
neither are they going to buy the new 
issues with the same avidity as in the 
past. Cold arithmetic may still dem- 
onstrate, to men of big incomes, the 
advantage of the municipal bond; but 
the reduction in surtaxes once actually 
begun, with its suggestion of more cuts 
further along, inevitably changes the 
situation. 

So much for the probable effect of | 
surtax reduction on the price of public 
bonds. Upon corporation issues the 
effect is likely to be more marked. In 
the first place the selling of tax-exempts, 
while it will not be so great as some 
people seem to imagine, will be con- 
siderable; and all the money, or nearly 
all of it, will go back into corporation 
bonds. In the second place, the fact 
that there will be a falling off in the 
amount of new bonds offered by states 
and cities will leave unemployed just 
that much more money for the pur- 
chase of corporation bonds. Thirdly 
—and, while this is more indefinite, it 
is perhaps even more important —the 
improved position of the corporation 
bond market is sure to attract large 
amounts of new money not at present 
invested at all. 

The extent to which the general bond 
market will benefit from the buying 
of big men now interested exclusively 
in public bonds is not easy to foretell; 
but bond dealers, generally, are con- 
fident that this buying will prove 
a constructive factor of the greatest 
importance. For at least five years, 
they point out, the bond market has 
been bereft of the buying of these large 
investors; many of the bond houses, 
indeed, had come to the custom of 
offering their big clients nothing but 
tax-exempts. Now, they believe, the 
situation will be different. While still 
a logical buyer of state and municipal 
bonds, the big investor will be far more 
willing to consider other offerings. 

As to what class of corporation bonds 
is likely most to benefit, it must be. 
borne in mind that it is almost entitely 
in issues of the highest grade that the 
class of investor we are speaking of is 
interested. He buys speculative bonds 
too, of course; but regardless of taxes, 
he has been buying speculative bonds 
whenever the chance of profit looked 
good. The diversion of his funds from 
public bonds will be into seturities of 
equal class—high-grade rails, utilities 
secured by good mortgages, a few of 
the best of the industrials. These 
were the securities in which he was 
interested before the high surtaxes 
drove him out of them; and these are 
the securities in which he will become 
interested again when taxes come down. 
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Men 
Standing 


Extra Each Month 


Dignified, Conservative Work 
With Old Established Invest- 
ment House. A Substantial 
Man Wanted in Every Town. 
ARE you a man of character and high 

standing in your community? Then 
we have a very unusual, very important 
offer for you—one of the most profitable 
and desirable opportunities that has ever 
been brought to your attention. 


Nationally Known House 


in every town as our resi- 


man who wishes to add 
from $1.200 to $12,000 to 
his present yearly income. 
Big Opportunities 
for Profit 
Every are 
endowment poliey— making 
vestm ini 
und people 


are 
seeking an absolutely safe 
bn to invest surplus funds 
monthly earnings in 
securities which will earn 
what their money should 
earn—6 more. 

You, as our representa- 
tive, will be able to give 
sound investment advice to roe 

* your friends and associates. : 

ou how to test the safety of an in- 
vestment, how distinguis' hgrad 
from speculative ones, and how to tell what kind 
of securities are best suited to each individual. 


Complete Training in Finance 


Successful applicants will be gi lete 
financial affairs—a detailed we in- 
vestmen' 


operation in Salling 5 profitable business. Write 
ve us such 

you feel we should have—for this 

position. Association with us will be 


Wie at once. An officer 

give you full information. 

GEORGE M. FORMAN 
COMPANY 


: 105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


In writing to advettisers please méntion The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Automobile Dealers 


Are you one of the many banks using this 


method to make them more profitable customers? 


Bankers of the United States last 
year loaned over one billion dollars 
to those engaged in the retail end of 
the automobile business. 


How important to you then is this 
automobile retailer—this garage 
owner, car and accessory dealer!’ 


Look at the automotive retailers 
among your customers. Is there 
among them one whose business is 
“‘shaky’’—whose request for a loan is 
backed only by guesses? If so, he 
is not the risk he should be, or the 
profitable customer he could be. 


Wouldn’t he be a better business 
man and a better customer of yours 
if he knew every day how much 
profit he was making; if he eliminated 
the guesswork of lost time and lost 
parts; if he had at his finger tips 
up-to-the-minute figures on which 


Proved Cash Balance 


Sales to Date 


Better 
Figures | 
B igger 
Profits 


Proved Bank Balance 
Merchandise Purchases to Date Total Amount Owed by Business 
Cash and Charge Sales for day Amount Each Customer Owes 


you could accurately base a loan? 


Hundreds of bankers have told 
their customers why daily figures are 
a guide to greater profits. They 
recommended the Burroughs Simpli- 
fied Accounting Plan for Garages as 
the easiest, quickest and most eco- 
nomical way to get the necessary 
figures. And these bankers have 
seen their effort rewarded by a 
noticeable increase in the retailer’s 
business, and in his value as a bank 
customer. 


This simple system of accounts is 
perhaps the greatest contribution 
Burroughs has made to the cause of 
better business. 


Since it has proved to be such a 
powerful profit-building factor, it 
merits your attention—and further 
recommendation. 


Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan for Garages 
Gives the Dealer Every Day— 


Expenses Classified to Date 
Amount Due Each Creditor 


Total Due From All Customers 


Also figures for preparing a profit and loss statement for his 
banker or wholesaler, and for his income tax report. 


If you have not seen the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
for Garages, ask your Burroughs man to demonstrate it to you. 
There’s no obligation. Call him today—or mail the coupon. 
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(Continued from page 61) 


Still, while it is true that it is on 
bonds of the best grade that surtax 
reduction will exert its maximum effect, 
all bonds of any standing whatever, 
even the second- and third-grade issues, 
are likely to be affected sympatheti- 
cally. Start the bond market moving 
in one department, and to a certain 
extent all the other departments will 
fall in line. Let it become plain that 
the big fellow is back and buying and 
soon enough his example will be fol- 
lowed by the rank and file. 

* * * 


All bonds really fall into two great 
classes—(1) those the security of 
whose principal and interest is so 
great that their price is determined 
primarily by the existing rate for 
capital; and (2) those dependent on 
earning power, and so governed in 
price by business conditions. 

The demand now, on the part of 
banks and institutions and other large 
and well informed buyers, apparently 
is all for bonds of the best grade, the 
kind of bonds whose prices go up as 
the rate for money goes down. 

* * 


. There was a time—in fact most of 
last year was such a time—when the 
new bond issues could pretty generally 
be counted on to sell below their issue 
price within a few weeks of their being 
offered. 

That isn’t so at present. Far from 
it. With nearly all the better issues 
it’s a case of take ’em when they come 
out or pay a higher price. 

* * * 


The fact that a printed list received 
through the slow process of the mails 
says that you can buy a certain bond 
at a certain price, by no means proves 
that you actually can. . 

Not, at least, when bonds are moving 
as they are moving just now. 

* * 


Where a list of bonds runs up to ten 
or more issues, time periodically spent 
going over that list with care and 
particularly with reference to current 
developments, is time exceedingly well 
spent. 


*‘But Not Guaranteed” 


Hew an experienced daily market 
letter writer might have written 
the opening paragraph of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address: 

Possibly fourscore and seven years 
ago it is claimed that our so-called 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
practically a new nation, said to be 
conceived in liberty, and we under- 
stand dedicated to the apparent propo- 
sition that nearly all or most: men 
might be approximately created equal. 

The above statements are not guar- 
« anteed, etc:— Wall Street Journal. 
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The unit idea 


This photograph shows a novel adap- 
tation of the unit idea in the commercial 
accounts department of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company. Note the check files 
conveniently housed in units, the tops of 


which serve as a posting table. 


: | Six months these bankers tested, 


then settled, for good, the ledger question 


‘he When the Brooklyn Trust Company, 2. The substantial cards arenot punched 
ly § Brooklyn, N. Y., installed bookkeeping and are much easier to handle than 
on machines on its commercial accounts the flimsy sheets that become dog- 
ing some months ago, it was undecided eared, torn and out of alignment. 

what type of ledger to buy. 3. aly sen wasted to lock and un- 
aa So this prominent bank decided to put ee 


4. Durable pressboard name guides for 
active accounts can now be used, 
speeding up reference and posting. 


ae six sections of the ledgers on L.B Cards, 
six on ledger sheets in binders, and test 
them in actual side-by-side operation, un- 


duit 5. The bookkeepers prefer the ease and 
ved speed of working with cards. 
ails Six months settled the argument. After You don’t have to go to the trouble 
md that they standardized on the L.B. Card of such a test to be convinced of the 
ves ledger, statements, guides and trays. Five urgency for adopting the machine-posted 
principal reasons sponsored this decision: L.B. Card ledger. AnL.B. Bank specialist 4,21 Steelcardle 


will gladly show you the facts and figures 
1. Instead of two ledger binders and that are putting the L.B. Card ledger to cover removed showing ledyet with cards 
two statement binders, each book- work in banks throughout the country. 


wit t removing m tray. Fitte 

ten | keeper requires only one tray. Not Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon be- with rod which securely fastens guides 
only is space thus saved, but time low for illustrated booklet “L.B. Bank — into tty and keeps ledger in alignment. 


. Capacity of each tray approximately 1000 
_ as well. ledgers for commercial accounts.” accounts, 
en 
well 
Founded 1876 
‘ket Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
ten San Francisco New Orleans London | Plans re Makes | Installs | Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ane Branch offices in 47 American cities J - Chicago, Ill. Ilion, N. Y. 
In’s |Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies ] London, Eng. 
pars : | Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. “Send me booklet No. 828 is B. Rawk ladione for commercial accounts” and literature on other subjects checked 
led . The ’ 1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood 6. Supplies — Cards 
ile Six Big 0 Analysis Service For Banks For Bank and Steel Over 1,000 styles of plain 
lent Divi Fl i} O Indexing Service CO Commercial Ledgers For Banks index and stock forms 
: sions O Statistical Service O Correspondence Index 0 Card Index Cabinets Fold 
be : O Deposit Tickets d Le L.B.R 0 f 
=e . B. Reinforced folders 
der- Departments oO Counter-hight units Plain and tab folders 
iy ank Department ass DOOks O Safe Deposits 0 Horizontal units O Guides 
po O) Government Department O Statistics 0 Safe Keeping 0 Omnibuses Plain, printed and cellu- 
»P 
men Department Oo Wighdeawel Vault files and shelving 
ibrary Department ickets * ical uni emovable label guides 
ual. 0 Schools of Filing CO) Unit ledger system © 'Veecice! unies Metal tip guides 
uar- O Valuation B.C H.4-24 
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Keeping your 
customers by not keeping 
them waiting 
USTOMERS are kept waiting for drafts in 
a great many banks—because so many 


banks still stick to the old-fashioned system of 
bound registers. 


And your customers are not the only ones 
you keep waiting. Your clerks are interfering 
with each other; tellers, auditors and examiners 
are all needing the same book at the same time, 
or having to hunt through a series of books to 


reconcile a certain account. 
lance at the plan 
A & P Thus confusion inevitably results. 
One to three well-indexed 


loose-leaf binders take the The Baker-Vawter Combined Register plan 


place of six to fifteen bound is so simple and so effective that banks are 
registers—for drafts on your 


oe adopting it all over the country. Why don’t 
cashier's checka, certifed you find out about its possibilities in your bank? 


checks, dividend checks, The coupon will bring you complete information. 
loans and discounts, etc. 


Filled leaves are trans- 
ferred; reference and recon _ BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
cilement are carried on with- 
out interfering with current Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
work. New accounts can be General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


cared for by merely adding Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
i new index-tab and a few Kansas City, Mo. + San Francisco, Cal. 
eaves. 


Such a system effects a 
saving on the cost of bound Our produds are sold 
books and a saving of vault = from factory 10 
or cage space. It is an ex- Trio own offices in 55 cities. 
tremely flexible system be- J 
cause records may be easily 
discontinued, transferred, 
substituted or expanded. 

We carry, in stock, stand- 
ard forms for all such register 
records. The coupon will 
bring you full information 
about them. Let us hear 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Please send me your bookleton 
the Combined Register plan. =. > For thirty-five years we’ve been making loose- 
leaf ledger binders—in fact we inventeu them. 
Name Fine steel files, like our five-drawer letter file, 
FE 4 constitute an achievement as progressive in 
Position : S this day as that first binder was then. 
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